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This Company issues only standard policies, which are free 
from “Fads and Furbelows.” They appeal to agents as well as 
to the insuring public by the simplicity of the wording of their 
provisions and the liberality of their terms. 


It is the aim and purpose of the Company to furnish real life 
insurance at as low a net cost as is consistent with economical 
and safe management. 


The Company is anxious to secure and maintain the confi- 
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service that is characterized by “Square Dealing” as applied to 
the fulfillment of an important trust which has been delegated 
and to be carried out with fidelity to the policyholders’ benficiary. 
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“SOMETHING DIFFERENT” 


This Policy is Getting the Business. Over $9,000,000 Written in Ten Months. 


1921 


WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS? 


GENERAL AGENTS SEEKING NEW CONNECTIONS FOR 1921 SHOULD WRITE US. 
WE HAVE FINE TERRITORY OPEN. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE 


Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Insurance in Force, Over $49,000,000,00 
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Life Insurance Investments—W hat, Where and Why? 


Head of Metropolitan Life Explains Principles Which Govern Investments Made by 
Life Companies—Nature of Reserves Held Is Not Understood by Legislators Generally 
BY HALEY FISKE 


HE subject of investments of life 
ci insurance funds has been a very 

live one for some years and es- 
pecially of late the discussion has 
reached an acute stage. It is interest- 
ing for three reasons; first, because of 
the immense amount of the funds of 
the companies; second, because of the 
need of capital in various directions; 
and third, because of the enormous 
number of people who are interested 
as life insurance policyholders. Two- 
fifths of the entire population of the 
United States are insured in what are 
called “Old Line” companies—that is, 
in companies issuing policies on the 
level premium plan. This plan requires 
great accumulations to provide for the 
maturity of the insurance. The plan is 
familiar enough to you; but I doubt if 
people generally understand the func- 
tion of the reserves which by their size 
attract a great deal of attention, some- 
times of prejudice, because of the power 
involved in the possession and care of 
huge sums of money, and occasionally 
of temptation to legislatures in the mat- 
ter of taxation. 


Reserves, Liabilities 
and Net Assets 


These reserves in 39 companies whose 
assets are nearly 91 percent of the com- 
bined assets of 266 level premium com- 
panies operating in the United States, 
amounted at the end of 1919 to about 
$5,000,000,000. Many people look upon 
these five billions as free assets and do 
not know they are also liabilities. The 
public ought to understand this. The 
level premium plan of insurance was 
designed, as the name indicates, to issue 
policies, the premiums upon which are 
the same during the life of the policies. 
It is certain that the cost of insurance 
increases each year after age 10 because 
the rate of mortality increases. More 
people out of each thousand die every 
year with increasing age. The “natural 
insurance” plan of assessment com- 
panies therefore involves increased pre- 
miums with advancing age. It is 
obvious that as the period of life ap- 
proaches the less productive age the 
premium becomes more of a burden 
and finally becomes almost prohibitive. 
The level premium plan takes the cost 
of insurance through life and divides it 
so that the premium will be the same 
as that charged upon the issue of the 
policy. 


Reserve Takes Care of 

Deficit in Premiums 

It follows that at the beginning the 
holder pays more than the premium 
necessary to carry the mortality cost 
tor the year. The excess premium is 
the reserve, This reserve takes care of 
the deficit in the premium when the age 
has advanced so that the premium 
charged is less than the mortality cost 
of the year. The companies must invest 
the reserve at a rate of interest that, 
added to the reserves themselves and 
luture premiums, will produce the full 
amount of the insurance when it be- 
comes due. Of course you cannot apply 


this formula in individual cases because 
many people do not live out their ex- 
pectancy; but mortality tables are con- 
structed to apply to thousands of lives, 
and on the whole mass the reserves do 
provide the funds to pay the insurance. 
Thus the reserves become a liability 
and are a capital. 


Fact Hard to Get 

Into Legislators’ Heads 

It is hard to get this simple and 
obvious fact into the heads of legis- 
lators. When they propose to levy a tax 
on reserves they are levying a tax on 
capital; they are confiscating a part of 
the consideration received by the com- 
panies for the contracts the companies 
have issued; they are taking away the 
money the companies need to fulfill 


must be kept is evident not only on the 
general principle of safe-guarding in- 
vestments against fluctuations in values, 
but also to provide against possible epi- 
demics which upset mortality assump- 
tions. The surplus is accumulated out 
of an excess of interest over the as- 
sumed rate and out of savings in mor- 
tality, if any, and of course, out of sav- 
ings in assumed expenses; which last 
matter is outside of the subject given 
to me to discuss. 


Cardinal Principles 

Governing Investments 

The management of the companies 
has the responsibility of taking such 
care of the assets as will produce an 
excess of interest over the rate as- 
sumed. This responsibility is great. 





governing investments. 
of the investment. 





The question of investments is always an important one for life in- 
surance companies and especially the officials whose work is concerned 
primarily with the financia] end of the business. In this address, delivered 
before the Association of Life Insurance Presidents at its meeting in 
New York this week, President Haley Fiske of the Metropolitan Life 
explained in detail the nature of the reserve, a matter on which legislators 
and taxing officials are usually ignorant, and also outlined the principles 
The first principle as he gives it is the safety 
Points to be considered further are: (1) The needs 
of the public, (2) the needs of the localities in which the policyholders 
reside, (3) the necessities of government, federal and local, and (4) the 
needs of the policyholders themselves as individual capitalists, 








their obligations; they are robbing the 
policyholders of the deposits the policy- 
holders have made, out of which their 
policies are to be paid. It is one thing 
to tax premiums, for in that case the 
companies can add the tax to the pre- 
mium, and all that is done by that is to 
tax savings. And it is one thing to 
tax corporate incomes, for that is to 
take away a part of the excess interest 
earned. The objections to these forms 
of taxes are objections based upon the 
inadvisability of taxing thrift, of penal- 
izing savings for widows and orphans. 
But it is quite another thing to tax re- 
— for that is confiscation of cap- 
ital. 


How Company’s Surplus 
Is Accumulated 


The necessity of earning interest on 
the reserves is clear, for interest enters 
into the calculation of the premiums. 
The statute fixes the rate of interest 
which is assumed in the calculation. It 
is the excess interest earned and the 
saving, if any, on the rate of mortality 
assumed, that create surplus. The sur- 
plus of all the American companies 
is stated by the Year Book to be $316,- 
800,000, though due to the variation in 
the way certain companies make up 
their statements, it is impossible to 
say this is accurate. But taking the fig- 
ures as reported it is, you see, only 
about 6 percent of the reserves and a 
little over 5 per cent of the assets— 
surely a margin small enough to prove 
that the companies have been as liberal 
as possible in paying dividends to pol- 
icyholders. That a reasonable surplus 


The sum of the assets of the 39 com- 
panies mentioned above is prodigious. 
At the end of 1919 it was $6,158,697,- 
723.07. What are the principles which 
should govern investments? The most 
important is safety and the statutes on 
that principle limit the companies to 
certain classes of investments. Within 
these limits what principles apply? 

First, naturally, those investments 
which, while safe, pay the highest re- 
turn. But in the application of this 
there should be other principles borne 
in mind. One is, the needs of the pub- 
lic. Another, the needs of the localities 
in which the policyholders reside. An- 
other, the necessities of government, 
federal and local. Another, the needs 
of the policyholders themselves as in- 
dividual capitalists. Let us, in taking 
up discussion of these principles, men- 
tion the last first. 


Policyholders 

Are Capitalists 

It is a comforting thing to consider 
the holder of a policy a capitalist ipso 
facto, because of the enormous num- 
ber of policyholders. I have said that 
it is about two-fifths of the population. 
The number of policies in force in the 
39 companies whose assets, as I have 
said, are about 91 percent of the com- 
bined assets of the 266 companies 
named in the reports, was at the end of 
1919 fifty-eight millions. Many are in- 
sured in more than one company. We 
have made calculations, based upon the 
claimants’ statements of thousands of 
death claims, which convince us that 
the number of individual lives insured is 


40,000,000. In these days when capital 
is assailed it is well to bring home to 
the people that they themselves are cap- 
italists. They forget it. The industrial 
insurance companies had at the end of 
1919 about 44,000,000 industrial policies 
in force, insuring about 33,000,000 in- 
dividual workingmen and women and 
their children. In their ordinary de- 
partments these companies had millions 
more working people insured who could 
afford to pay their premiums annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly instead of 
weekly. These people own the assets 
back of these policies. 


Attack on Capital Is 
Attack on Themselves 


I remember, addressing some agents 
who represented the east side popula- 
tion of New York City, pointing out to 
them as a fact they should bring home 
to their people, that these people should 
have no envy of capitalists. When they 
peer through the windows of the res- 
taurant of a big hotel and see the diners 
gorging themselves, let them say not 
words of jealousy but of encouragement 
—“Go on, eat, spend your money: 
what you are doing is to help the hotel 
company pay the interest on our $8,000,- 
000 mortgage on the hotel property.” 
It is important to teach the working 
people that they are the capitalists and 
that attack on capital investments is 
an attack upon themselves. Overtaxa- 
tion, confiscation, failure to help public 
utilities by refusing to permit adequate 
rates, is robbing them, not the rich. 
It is important that legislators and 
members of public commissions should 
realize this elemental fact. And they 
should remember that injustice done or 
permitted by them is injustice not to 
the wealthy, but to their own constitu- 
ents who put them in office. It is mot 
the rich who own the steam railroads, 
the trolley lines, the public buildings, 
the telephones, the water supply, the 
sewerage systems; it is the poor and 
the people of moderate means whose 
savings are invested in these enter- 
prises. The insurance companies’ in- 
vestments belong to these in a mass. 


Policy Loans Prove 
He Is Capitalist 


But there is one form of investment 
which applies to the policyholder as an 
individual; that is investment in policy 
loans. We have explained that back 
of the policies are the reserves, and 
after paying premiums for three years 
the reserves begin to mount up for, as 
already shown, it is in the earlier years 
of the life of the policy that the ex- 
cess of the premium over the year’s 
cost of insurance is largest. There often 
comes a time when the policyholder 
needs to borrow and where perhaps his 
only collateral is his policy. He realizes 
then that he is a capitalist, for there is 
no safer collateral for a company to 
lend on than a reserve in its own pos- 
session. The 39 companies had actually 
invested at the end of 1919 over $732,- 
000,000 in premium notes and loans to 
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their policyholders—or nearly 12 per- 
cent of the entire assets! Here the com- 
panies have made a perfectly safe in- 
vestment, earning an adequate rate of 
interest—5, 5%, or 6 percent. 


Must Consider 
Necessities of Government 


Let us take another principle on 
which investments should be made— 
the necessities of government. At the 
end of 1919 the 39 companies owned 
nearly $1,250,000,000 of federal, state, 
county and municipal bonds—nearly 20 
percent of the entire amount of their 
assets. We were at war so short a 
time ago that the recollection of every- 
body is very vivid as to the urgent 
necessity of borrowing money by the 
federal government. Life insurance 
companies were the first to be appealed 
to and they were urged even to borrow 
money to invest in the Liberty and 
Victory loans. They responded nobly 
and owned over $700,000,000 of United 
States bonds at the end of 1919. In this 
case you will observe that what we have 
named as the primary principle of in- 
vestment—to get as high a rate of in- 
terest as possible from safe securities— 
was modified by the other principle we 
have named. Some of the bonds bought 
carried interest down to the rate as- 
sumed in the calculation of premiums, 
and nearly all of the bonds subscribed 
left little excess interest for surplus. 


Public Necessities 

Aided by Companies 

It seems to me there should be an- 
other principle governing investments, 
namely public needs. It would seem 
to be selfish, and to be ignoring the 
fact that by reason of the large propor- 
tion of the population which is insured 
it Owes a certain regard for the needs 
of the people as a whole for a manage- 
ment to be governed entirely by the 
rate of interest, or by the investments 
it prefers as in its experience it knows 
most about or is in a way associated 
with. In what channels can the man- 
agement put its funds for public benefit 
provided these channels are safe? It 
would seem that insurance companies 
as a whole have consistently followed 
this principle. Take public transporta- 
tion. If we go back over the financial 
history of the country we find that 30 
or 40 years ago what the country most 
needed was facility of communication. 
The linking together of far distant com- 
munities; the opening up of the west 
' to agriculture; the bringing of products 
to the seaboard, the furnishing of neces- 
sities from manufacturing centers to 
the farms, the development of mines 
and transportation of metals and coal, 
the building up of cities near the newly 
opened land, the consequent organiza- 
tion of commerce, all indicated the use 
of capital for building railroads and 
equipment. 


Insurance Officials Shared 

Vision of the Pioneers 

The nation owes its greatness to the 
railroad facilities. We find the recogni- 
tion of these facts by the insurance 
company officers who shared the vision 
of the pioneers. In 1870 but 1.37 per- 
cent of the assets of life insurance com- 
panies were invested in railroad bonds 
and stocks; in 1875 but 1.13 percent; 
in 1880 3.73 per cent; after that, when 
the era of support from public funds 
had ended, and the insurance companies 
had begun their large accumulations, 
see how the management responded to 
public needs. In 1885 railroad invest- 
ments were nearly 20 percent of the 
assets; in 1890 over 23% percent; in 
1895 over 25% percent; in 1900 over 30 
percent; in 1904 32 percent; in 1911 over 
35% percent; three years later show 
a decline as the needs decreased and the 
proportion dropped to 33% percent, 
then in 1917 to 32% percent, and last 
year to 2834 percent. 

The debt the country owes to the life 
companies in the matter of transporta- 
tion has perhaps not been realized. The 
companies have done their share in civ- 
ilization,for this is the result of develop- 
ing the country in facility of communi- 








JAN. 19 LIFE INSURANCE DAY 





National Thrift Week, Jan. 17-23, un- 
der the leadership of the Y. M. C. A. 
acting with government and commer- 
cial organizations, features National 
Life Insurance Day as the third day 
of its program. 

The Thrift Week Program includes: 


Jan, 17, National Thrift Day or Bank 
Day—To emphasize the service financial 
institutions render in a community and 
the benefits of doing business with them. 

Jan. 18, Budget Day—To emphasize the 
importance of planning expenditures in 
advance, buying and investing wisely 
and keeping a record of expenditures. 

Jan. 19, National Life Insurance Day— 
To emphasize the importance of planning 
expenditures in advance, buying and in- 
vesting wisely and keeping a record of 
expenditures, 

Jan. 20, Own Your Own Home Day— 
To emphasize the importance of living 
under the shelter of one’s own home. 

Jan, 21, Make a Will Day—To empha- 
size the importance of planning for the 
future welfare of one’s dependents by 
making a will. 

Jan, 22, Pay Your Bills Promptly Day 
—To emphasize the value of credit and 
the moral obligation of paying bills 
promptly. 

Jan, 23, Share With Others Day—To 
emphasize the religious privilege of 
sharing a part of one’s income with the 
church or other unselfish causes. 


Emphasize Moral Obligation 


It is felt that insurance companies, 
working with Thrift Week leaders, will 
find National Insurance Day a psycho- 
logical time to emphasize the moral ob- 
ligations of carrying life insurance, and 
its effect upon the character and life 
of the individual. 

Another phase of life insurance as it 
works upon the character of the man 
is set forth in the argument that the 
man who is conscientious in discharg- 
ing his obligations to his family will be 
conscientious in other things. The 
principles of thoughtful provision for 
the future, wisdom in investing and dis- 
charging moral obligations manifested 
in the man who takes out life insurance 
will eventually lead to the responsible 
position such a man is worthy of filling. 


Backed by Organizations 


The ideals of National Thrift Week 
being in harmony with such ideals as 
Life Insurance Companies uphold, the 
movement has the hearty endorsement 
of the Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, the American Life Con- 
vention, the Canadian Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, in addition to a large 
number of representative associations 
in different fields of civic, financial and 
industrial life. 








cation. Manufacture of rails, locomo- 
tives and cars supported Jargely the 
steel industry, not to speak of supply- 
ing distant communities with steel 
products; the forests which with- 
out railways would still be standing 
supplied lumber for building; food for 
the world was raised and carried to 
the people; millions of men were sup- 
ported by the industries built up. These 
are perfectly obvious facts, so patent 
as not to be properly appreciated, and 
the point often overloked is that the 
savings of people put into insurance 
found their way back to the people’s 
pockets in wages. I have often called 
life insurance premiums the circulat- 
ing life blood of the country. We need 
not elaborate this idea further, or do 
more than mention the matter of urban 
and interurban rail systems. 


Big Share In 
Real Estate Mortgages 


Next take the public need of culti- 
vated farms and city dwellings, store 
houses, shops, office buildings. Mort- 
gage loans have generally formed the 
largest percentage of life insurance in- 
vestments. Here is a need which just 
at present attracts the most public at- 
tention. Criticism has been insistent 
that the companies have not done their 
duty. They have been blamed because 
of the shortage of housing. It is un- 
thinking criticism. It has even been 
claimed that mortgages should be, if 
not almost the sole, yet the very greatly 
predominating form of investment. 
This criticism overlooks several facts. 
First, investments must be to some ex- 
tent liquid. One company was called 
upon to pay $24,000,000 in a year on in- 
fluenza claims over and above its nor- 
mal mortality—about 50 percent. Sec- 
ond, if all the companies undertook 
mortgage loans almost exclusively the 
rate of interest would fall to a point 
very detrimental to the interest of 
policyholders. Third, if such a rule 
were established by statute the supply 
would exceed the demand; there would 
be a large amount of uninvested assets. 
And lastly, and as important as any, 
and really fundamental, is the fact that 
the housing situation would have been 
just as bad if the policy now suggested 
had been the rule of the companies. 
During the war there was no unsatisfied 
demand for mortgage loans on good 
securities. Building stopped. Paren- 
thetically we may remark if the rule 
desired had been statutory the United 





States government would have been 
seriously hampered in the prosecution 
of the war by lack of funds, and the 
statutes probably would have been re- 
pealed. One reason building stopped 
was that there was no great demand 
and little capital which was available 
to back up the mortgage loans, which, 
of course, are only half the building 
costs. Besides which it will be remem- 
bered that the federal government put 
great restrictions on building construc- 
tion, and that permits to build and 
even to make improvements or altera- 
tions in existing buildings had to be 
obtained. 


Hindrances to Loans 
Found After the War 


After the war, when real estate began 
to be active and it was realized that 
years of quiescence had caused a short- 
age of all kinds of buildings, several 
obstacles were found in the search for 
loans. The surtaxes on income caused 
estate and individuals to call existing 
mortgages for payment for the purpose 
of reinvesting the funds in tax-exempt 
securities or those yielding a high re- 
turn and to refuse to make new mort- 
gage loans. Seekers for loans on new 
construction met with the competition 
of borrowers whose loans were called 
who were looking for new lenders. The 
high cost of labor and material has de- 
terred builders, and on this high cost, 
the proportion heretofore regarded as 
safe to loan has been diminished; be- 
cause the mortgages are permanent 
loans and the investor must look far 
ahead for ultimate real estate values 
when he determines how much to lend. 
It is significant, however, that the in- 
surance company which is the largest 
investor in New York City mortgages 
has not refused here or elsewhere a 
single application with adequate se- 
curity on housing enterprises, and has 
loaned this year, and agreed to loan 
on mortgages, $80,000,000. Its loans 
and engagements of the year cover 107 
apartments and 2,024 dwellings, accom- 
modating 5,038 families, besides nine 
hotels. Of these, 620 loans are in New 
York City and 1,511 elsewhere. The 
dwellings are not expensive ones, the 
loans running from $2,000 to $5,000. 
The fact that it has refused none indi- 
cates that other companies and institu- 
tions must be lending. And can any- 
body say that the life insurance com- 
panies should be the only lenders on 
bond and mortgage? It is not their 





fault that the tax laws have cut out 
of the market the private investor and 
the managers of estates; nor that there 
are in the market huge amounts of 
tax-exempt investments of local gov- 
ernment bodies. Safety of all the funds 
of life insurance companies would seem 
to call for diversity of investments 
within the limits of existing laws. 


Must Compete With 
U. S. on Farm Loans 


And there is the matter of farm 
loans. Dwellers in cities have had di- 
rect benefit in the matter of lower 
food costs and would suffer if agricul- 
tural development were curtailed. The 
life companies are called upon for these 
loans and have over a billion dollars so 
invested—15 percent of their assets; al- 
though in this field they have to sub- 
mit to the competition of the federal 
government, which exempts mortgages 
made under its system from taxation. 
The history of farm loans is very 
creditable to the life companies. 

As to the total mortgage investments, 
back in 1870 nearly 40 percent of the 
assets of the 39 companies was on bond 
and mortgage; in 1875, 58 percent; from 
1880 to 1895, about 40 percent; and last 
year they were over 30 percent. The 
end of this year will probably see this 
percentage increased; for the increase 
of mortgage loans by the 39 companies 
in 1920 to the end of October amounts 
to $232,739,386.70, of which $151,348,- 
902.23 were on farms, $78,875,359.47 in 
cities, and $2,500,000 not separated in 
the figures furnished to us by the com- 
panies. Thus today the companies 
have the enormous sum of $2,082,836,- 
848.46 invested on bond and mortgage, 
about equally divided between farms 
and cities, and have made commitments 
for many millions more—one company 
alone having promised nearly fifty mil- 
lions in loans not yet closed. 


Investment in Localities 
Where Policyholders Reside 


The last principle mentioned to be 
discussed is the distribution of invest- 
ment in localities where policyholders 
reside. This problem has been up in 
various forms for several years. The 
claim has been made that life insur- 
ance companies should be compelled 
by state laws to invest a large stated 
proportion of the policy reserves upon 
lives in the respective states in cer- 
tain designated classes of securities of 
or in those states, or political divisions 
thereof. One state passed such a law. 
The consequence was that the most 
important companies withdrew from the 
state and have never returned; another 
consequence was the rise in the rate 
of interest on mortgages in the state 
because of the withdrawal of company 
loans. The agitation for that kind of 
legislation has never ceased, and even 
in the enlightened state of New York 
something along that line has been 
proposed; as, for instance, compelling 
loans on bond and mortgage in some 
proportion to the assets. Much can 
be forgiven people who have the re- 
sponsibility of meeting acute housing 
deficiency. But they must think things 
out. The fact is that the life insur- 
ance companies doing business in this 
state have about 60 percent of their 
New York reserves invested in New 
York real estate mortgages and real 
estate. Such a law passed in New York 
would lead to retaliatory legislation. 
The ultimate result would be the di- 
minution instead of the increase of 
mortgage loans in the state. 


Safety First Is 

Rule on Investments 

The fact is that there is no obliga- 
tion upon the companies to the various 
states in matter of investments. The 
right to do business is purchased by 
the payment of taxes and license fees 
and the subjection to state supervision. 
The obligation of the companies is to 
their policyholders in the respective 
states. The way to conduct an insur- 
ance company is to meet the reason- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Better Trained Agents Are Asset to Home 


Office 


J. V. E. Westfall of Equitable Life of New York Outlines Advantages to Be Obtained 
By Companies Through More Careful Selection and Education of Men in the Field 


V. E. WESTFALL, vice president 
J of the Equitable Life of New York, 
* speaking before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at its session 
in New York this week on “The Rela- 
tion of the Agent to Some Executive 
Problems,” emphasized the importance 
from the home office standpoint of 
improving the method of selection and 
educating the agency force, and gave 
five important benefits which would be 
derived from an improvement along 
that line. He said in part: 
Thirty years ago the annual new 
business of the old line companies in 


the United States was a little over 
$1,000,000 and the total outstand- 
ing business $3,500,000,000. Last year 


the new business had grown to more 
than $8,000,0000,000, and the outstand- 
ing business to $36,000,000,000. 
Although within this time there has 
been a corresponding development in 








J V. E. WESTFALL 
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the selling organizations of the life 
companies, it has not kept pace with 
that of the other branches of the 
service. Some of the imperfections of 
agency methods of 30 years ago still 
exist, and even today the question of 
immediate volume plays too great a 
part in the determination of agency 
policy. There are many high-grade, 
well-equipped men in agency work, but 
alongside of and working with them are 
many indifferently selected and poorly 
trained solicitors whose influence tends 
to harm rather than benefit the institu- 
tion of life insurance. Too little atten- 
tion is paid to the selection of the in- 
dividual agent and his training, and 
much remains to be done in develop- 
ing organized selling plans and 
methods. Most mistakes in this world 
result from a failure to face situations 
promptly, or from the making of un- 
necessary compromises. So, today, I 
believe that life insurance executives 
should squarely face the problem of im- 
proving present agency methods. I be- 
lieve the greatest opportunity for the 
conservation of life insurance lies in 
the improvement of the methods of 
selection 
forces, 


Agent Backbone of Business 





| creasing 


rendered by life insurance should be 
represented in the field by trained ex- 
perts, men of ability and integrity, men 
who are respected in the communities 
in which they live. This can be ac- 
complished only by the exercise of 
great care in their selection, supple- 
mented by thorough instruction. This 
is beginning to be generally recognized 
as is shown by the attention which has 
been devoted to this subject in the 
last two or three years by the various 
organizations formed for the purpose of 
improving agency methods. The fact 
still remains, however, that, generally 
speaking, any supposedly trustworthy 
man can obtain a position as a life 
insurance solicitor regardless of other 
qualifications, and in the great ma- 
jority of cases his education is alto- 
gether too meager at the time when 
he is allowed, or rather forced, to 
shift for himself. The natural result 
is a high percentage of failures. It is 
estimated that 60,000 salesmen leave the 
life insurance field annually. These 
60,000 failures will deter many thou- 
sands from entering the field of life 





because of the loss which comes from 
dissatisfied patrons. This loss cannot 
be estimated. It doesn’t follow, of 
course, that all lapses are due to dis- 
satisfaction, but as a general principle 
too large a percentage of them does 
represent insurance which did not fit 
the case, or insurance which was in 
excess of the amount for which the 
insured was able to pay. Lapsers on 
the whole constitute a body which is 
unfriendly to the companies whose in- 
surance they have dropped. Nearly 
every company maintains some sort of 
machinery more or less elaborate for 
the conservation of its business. This 
may take the form of trained men 
to call on dissatisfied policyholders to 
try to keep the business in force; agents 
and agency managers may be penalized 
because of the lapsing of insurance; 
the home office may let it be known 
that success is not measured by the 
amount of insurance placed upon the 
books but by its persistence; or various 
devices may be adopted to establish 
and preserve intimate relations between 
the company and its policyholders. 





creased. 
policies would be greatly reduced. 
public would be greatly enhanced. 


the public. 





HOW BETTER AGENTS CAN HELP COMPANY 


1. The wastage due to agency turriover would be materially de- 
2. The loss, both direct and indirect, occasioned by the lapsing of 
3. The respect for and the knowledge of life insurance among the 


4. The injury done to the institution of life insurance by the 
ignorant, incompetent and inefficient agent would be greatly diminished. 
5. The establishment of a sense of res 
with respect to the general welfare of their companies would increase 
the economy of administration and greatly improve the service to 


ibility among the agents 








insurance as agents. Also the assump- 
tion that these 60,000 failures’ would 
make at least 3,000,000 poor contracts 
with life insurance prospects before 
leaving the business seems reasonable, 
thus adding to the difficulties which the 
trained agent must overcome. 


Must Increase Individual Efficiency 


“Probably not over 75 percent of the 
new agents appointed produce any 
business at all, and of this 75 percent 
a large proportion do not produce 
enough to gain a livelihood. The prob- 
lem then of decreasing the cost due to 
agency turnover becomes one of in- 
individual efficiency, the an- 
swer to which is intensive education in 
life insurance salesmanship preceded by 
a careful selection of the prospective 
agent. Let me give you two striking 





examples tending to demonstrate the | 


The manager 
of one of the 


truth of this statement! 
of a depleted agency 


larger companies selected with care 15 | 


prospective agents and gave them a 
thorough preliminary course in insur- 
ance salesmanship. Up to Nov. 


| these 15 agents had written on the aver- 


| months. 


and education of the agency | 


nearly $150,000 per man in five 
Another manager of another 
selected seven 


age 


large company 


Whatever program is followed, the as- 
sistance of a thoroughly trained and 
representative field force is of the 
greatest importance. 


Commence When Business Is Written 


Further, the conservation of business 
should commence at the time it is writ- 
ten. Much of the machinery which is 
now considered necessary to keep the 
business in force could be eliminated if 
the business were written by thor- 
oughly trained life insurance salesmen. 
Frequently the insurance profession in- | 
duces men skilled in the art of sales- 
manship to take up insurance, without | 
any training in the fundamentals of 
the business, with the result that large | 
amounts of insurance are sold without | 
careful consideration being given to the | 
prospect’s real needs. This represents | 


a type of sales which may for want of 
a better term is called sales through | 
semi-hypnosis. What happens when 
the prospect has time to think the 
| transaction over? He is disappointed 
and often downright hostile to the 
agent, the company, and insurance in 


1, 1920, | 
| general. 


| pleasure by a refusal to continue. 
new | 


agents and gave them a similar course | 


of training with the result 
seven averaged $126,000 per man in the 
same period of time. Surely in the 
face of such results as these, one is 
justified in being optimistic with re- 


| spect to the serious problem of agency 
turnover. 


The agent is the backbone of life in- | 


surance, for it has been demonstrated 
time and time again that only through 
agents will the public be induced to 
carry anything approaching an ade- 
quate amount of protection. An insti- 
tution which is performing the broad 
Public and social service which is 





Reducing Lapse Wastage 


It goes without saying that the ex- 
ecutives of insurance companies are all 
intensely interested in reducing the 
wastage which comes through the 
lapsing of insurance. Lapsed business 
is expensive not alone because of the 


that the | ¢ : 
| insurance is 


actual dollars and cents loss, but also! 


When the time comes to pay 
the second premium he shows his dis- 
The 
lapse is not due entirely to the method 
of sale but to the method plus a lack 
of fundamental knowledge as to what 
and what it will do for 
the individual. There is another class | 
of salesman who are neither skilled | 
in the art of salesmanship nor in the 
fundamentals of insurance. They sell 
insurance largely by the trial and error 
method and by dogged persistency. 
Most of their clients buy not because | 
they are induced to do so by the sales- 
man, but because they feel that they 
should have the insurance, and they 
ask the advice of these salesmen and | 
purchase accordingly. It is merely an 
accident if the policy sold is based upon | 
the prospect’s real needs. Later the ! 














insured usually finds that the policy 
does not meet his needs and did not 
meet them at the time he purchased 
it. He may keep the insurance because 
of the realization that he would lose 
materially if he should drop it, but even 
if he does continue it is with a mental 
reservation against insurance and a 
feeling of hostility against the com- 
panies which allowed such men to rep- 
resent them, 


Diagnosis Important Function 


Different policies have been devised 
because of different human needs, and 
the most important function, therefore, 
with respeét to the sale of life insur- 
ance will always be the diagnosis. 
Today we need life insurance diagnosti- 
cians and they can be had only by 
thorough training. 

The trained man knows the purpose 
of insurance and the many specialized 
values and uses of insurance. He 
selects better prospects in the sense 
that he selects those who have a defi- 
nite need for insurance. He determines 
the different needs for insurance and 
then finds people who fall into the 
various classifications. He creates a 
good attitude on the part of the public 
toward insurance, and is instrumental 
in getting a better class of men to enter 
the insurance profession. The trained 
man has a broad vision and appreciates 
that the institution of life insurance 
is bigger than any company. He will, 
therefore, cooperate even with the 
agents of other companies in prevent- 
ing the lapsing of insurance. He has 
more invested than the untrained man, 
and therefore, is more likely to remain 
in the profession and continue to render 
service to his clients. All these char- 
acteristics are most important with re- 
spect to their influence on the conser- 
vation of the business. 


Watch Welfare of Company 


There is one phase of the education 
of the agent now often neglected which 
should receive great emphasis, and in 
which there are splendid possibilities. 
That is the development in him of a 
sense of responsibility with respect to 
the general welfare of his company. 
There has always been a line of demar- 
cation between the home office and the 
field forces which if eliminated would 
immeasurably improve the service and 
increase the economy of administra- 
tion. There are many safeguards es- 
tablished in the home offices of the life 
companies, and much machinery main- 
tained for the conservation of business 
and other purposes which would be un- 
necessary if the responsibility of the 
agent were more generally extended to 
problems in connection with which he 
is in a position to exercise an important 
influence. The feeling is much too 
prevalent that questions relating to se- 


lection, settlement of claims, and many 
other administrative functions are 
strictly home office matters in which 


agent need bear no responsibility. 
in the selection of risks 
influence of the agent 
alive to the interests of 
apparent. The agent 
protection which a com- 
against the acceptance of 
poor risks. It is not so much in con- 
nection with obviously bad risks that 
the agent’s discretion and integrity are 
important as it is in the case of risks 
concerning which there are facts which 
influence mortality, but are not readily 
discerned through medical examination 
and inspection reports. 


Mortality and Agency Organization 


the 
For example, 
the beneficial 
who is keenly 
his company is 
is the first 
pany has 


It is furthermore obvious that the 
general character of the risks from 
which a company must select is deter- 
mined by the class which the agent 
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presents, and this class is that which 
the agent’s standing, education, and 
character make it. Many times unsat- 
isfactory mortality in a particular lo- 
cality is directly traceable to faulty 
agency organization and can be cor- 
rected by making the necessary changes 
in that organization. I have in mind 
a case in which one of the larger New 
York companies had been experiencing 
a mortality in one of the far southern 
states worse than in any other state 
in the Union. This company improved 
the mortality in this particular state to 
a point approximating the average for 
the entire company, not by drawing 
dead lines around certain sections and 
adding further selective restrictions, but 
by confining its agency organization 
to the larger centers where sanitary 
conditions and medical service were 
good, and by selecting its agents from 
the substantial men of those communi- 
ties, thus automatically eliminating the 
undesirable risks from the rural com- 
munities which had been contributing 
the unsatisfactory mortality. This 
same company -in another southern 
state was experiencing a high mortality 
which was more unfavorable when 
computed by policies than when com- 
puted by amounts, thus indicating that 
the smaller policies were contributing 
the more unfavorable results. This 
condition was again corrected by con- 
fining the agency organization to the 
larger centers and by the exercise of 
great care in the selection of its rep- 
resentatives. 


Effect of Incontestable Forms 


The importance of the co-operation 
of the agent in the selection of risks 
has increased tremendously during re- 
cent years through the development 
and improvement of policy contracts 
into their present forms. The intro- 
duction of the incontestable clause was 
an important step in the progress of 
life insurance and it increased the re- 
liance the companies must place on 
their field forces in avoiding fraud at 
the inception of the contracts. The 
elimination of restrictions against 
changes to hazardous occupations and 
unhealthful residence put further re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of the 
agents to determine reasons behind the 
application emanating from a conscious 
intention or the intuition of impending 
circumstances which will change a good 
risk into a hazardous one. Many of 
the companies have extended the bene- 
fits granted under their policies by in- 
cluding the disability and double in- 
demnity clauses. These have increased 
the importance of certain characteris- 
tics of the risk and introduced new 
ones. With respect to these benefits 
the company should again have a right 
to expect from the agent intelligence 
and sincerity in his daily solicitation 
of prospects. 

Agent Is Visualization of Company 


The co-operation of the agent with 
respect to business already in force 
and a keen realization of his own im- 
portance in establishing the reputation 
of his company are of the greatest 
value. The agent is the visualization 
of the company in his community. If 
his acts are characterized by integrity 
and the spirit of service, his company 
will bear that reputation in his field. 
Lack of integrity or any suspicion of 
unfair treatment on the part of the 
agent is sure to be felt by his organi- 
zation sooner or later in complaints, 
criticisms, and the lapsing of insur- 
ance. On the other hand, the right type 
of agent is in a position to satisfy 
complaints and to conserve business 
through immediate contact with the 
policyholder in a way impossible at 
long range through correspondence. 
Likewise the assistance of the agent 
can be of the greatest value in settling 
claims, particularly those arising out 
of disability and double indemnity 


clauses. Life insurance companies have 
no desire to avoid the payment of any 
just claim. Their investigations with 
respect to claims are conducted ‘with 
the idea of ascertaining facts which 








GROWTH OF GROUP PLAN 











BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 8.—Com- 
missioner Hobbs, in his annual report, 
gives especial attention to the develop- 
ment of group life insurance in Massa- 
chusetts during the past year. In that 
connection he says: 

“One of the most interesting factors 
in the field of life insurance during the 
year 1919, containing as it does possi- 
bilities of far-reaching effects, is the 
rapid growth of so-called group life 
insurance, which, during its nine years 
of operation in this country, has estab- 
lished itself as a distinct and important 
branch of life insurance. 

“Little understood, and received with 
disfavor when first introduced, it was 
considered by many, especially among 
the smaller companies, as unsound, 
likely to receive little support, and 
doomed to early failure. Its phenome- 
nal advance during the last few years 
not only shows its permanence but a 
wide public education to its use. 


Misunderstood at First 


“That it was introduced to replace 
or compete with the medically selected 
classes of individual insurance is errone- 
ous. Its sole object is to protect the 
families of the great mass of wage- 
earning employes against the loss of 
their means of livelihood, and its suc- 
cess depends, therefore, not upon the 
individual but upon the group. Al- 
though not based on medical selection, 
insurance is placed only on all em- 
ployes of one employer, and after 
careful examination of the group and 
its working and sanitary conditions. 
This, coupled with the facts that, as a 
rule, only the physically fit are em- 
ployed, and that general legislation re- 
quires a minimum number of 100 lives 
in any group, results in the applica- 
tion of the law of average effective in 
other lines of insurance, and has been 


found to afford ample protection to the 
insuring company. 
New Massachusetts Law 


“It may be of interest to note that 
the last general court of Massachusetts, 
in permitting companies to reserve for 
this class of business on the American 
Men Mortality Table instead of on the 
American Experience Mortality Table, 
authorizes a lower reserve by elimi- 
nating the necessity of maintaining the 
deficiency reserve formerly required. 
The new law reads as follows: 

“*The reserve liability for group in- 
surance written as yearly renewable 
term insurance shall be computed on a 
basis not lower than the “American 
Men Mortality Table” with interest at 
not more than 3% percent per annum.’ 


Cost to Company Less 


“In time as well as in money this 
class of business costs a company much 
less than individual insurance because— 

“1. All premiums are paid by the 
employers instead of by the individuals 
of the groups, thus lessening the work 
of premium collection. 

“2. There are no medical exam- 
iners’ fees, and commissions are only 
about one-third of those paid on indi- 
vidual insurance. 

“3. The keeping of records is much 
simplified by dealing with groups in- 
stead of with individuals.” 

The following figures, showing the 
amount of new business written during 
1919, will give some idea of the im- 
mense growth of group insurance: 

Out- Out- Percent 
Com- standing standing of In- 
panies Dec. 31,1918 Dec. 31,1919 crease 
Aetna ..$142,729,191 $ 239,280,026 67.65 
17,459,304 44,185,027 153.07 


Conn.Gn., ’ ’ 

Equit... 212,395,513 325,956,675 53.47 
Metro... 58,925,825 136,262,976 131.24 
Prud’nt’l 17,715,893 31,159,390 75.88 


Trav'l’rs 137,191,804 301,783,670 119.97 














will justify their payment, and the co- 
operation of the agent who enjoys the 
confidence of his company is of the 
greatest aid therein and is enabling the 
companies to maintain a just and lib- 
eral policy with respect to these dis- 
bursements. 


Can Extend Responsibilities 


It is often contended that on ac- 
count of the large financial interest 
which the agent has in the first year 
premium it is impossible generally 
speaking to extend greatly his respon- 
sibilities with respect to the problems 
just mentioned. The best answer to 
the statement “It cannot be done” is 
that “It has been done.” One of the 
successful managers of a large New 
York company on being criticized be- 
cause of his high declination rate de- 
voted himself with such energy to its 
reduction that during last year one of 
his agents submitted 140 applications 
with only one declination, and 16 of his 
large producers had no cases declined 
at all. Whether this extreme result 
was one to be desired is not a question 
which concerns us in this discussion, 
but it demonstrates what can be done 
by a manager who is keenly alive to the 
possibility of obtaining the co-operation 
of his agents in securing results which, 
superficially regarded, might seem to 
conflict with their interests. I could 
cite many other instances which would 
tend to show that the agent can be de- 
pended upon under the proper inspira- 
tion, if he knows that it is expected of 
him, to carry far greater responsibili- 
ties, with corresponding benefit to his 
company. 

Benefits to Be Derived 


In closing, let me recapitulate. I be- 
lieve the greatest opportunity present- 
ing itself today in life insurance lies in 
improving the method of selection and 
education of the agency forces. The 
benefits to be derived therefrom are 
manifold: 





1. The wastage due to agency turn- 
over would be materially decreased. 

2. The loss both direct and indirect 
occasioned by the lapsing of policies 
would be greatly reduced. 

3. The respect for and the knowl- 
edge of life insurance among the pub- 
lic would be greatly enhanced. 

4. The injury done to the institu- 
tion of life insurance by the ignorant, 
incompetent, and_ inefficient agent 
would be greatly diminished. 

5. The establishment of a sense of 
responsibility among the agents with 
respect to the general welfare of their 
companies would increase the economy 
of administration and greatly improve 
the service to the public. 


Salesmanship School for New York 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8.—A life insur- 
ance salesmanship school, modeled on 
the Carnegie Technical School plan, is 
to be started in New York City soon. 
Twenty-three general agents are under- 
writing the cost of inaugurating this 
school with a_ subscription fund of 
$15,000. Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice 
president of the Equitable, will aid in 
organizing this school and selecting its 
faculty. Teachers in New York City 
University will give part of the in- 
structions. ‘ 


Chart of Co-operative Underwriting 


A chart of co-operative underwriting. 
which is expected to be of great benefit 
to the life insurance men of America, 
is now being prepared by the execu- 
tive council of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, according to Or- 
ville Thorp, president. Mr. Thorp 
characterized the chart as an effective 
piece of work and said it would be 
ready for distribution at the meetings 
of the presidents association, the asso- 
ciation of insurance commissioners and 
the executive council in New York this 
week. 





TAX TAKEN CARE OF 


HAMON BOUGHT BIG POLICY 





International Life Tells About the Big 
$200,000 Case Written by 
Kellie M. Roach 





The International Life in its agency 
bulletin tells about the $20,000,000 estate 
of Jake L. Hamon, Republican national 
committeeman of Oklahoma, who died 
following a pistol shot, being guarded 
against sacrifice by policies delivered 
two hours before the shooting. The 
International says: 

“Just two hours before Jake L. 
Hamon was wounded by a pistol shot 
in a hotel at Ardmore, Okla., Nov. 21, 
an International Life policy for $200,- 
000 was delivered to him. Hamon died 
Nov. 26, as the result of a wound in- 
flicted by a single bullet that dra- 
matically converted an International 
Life policy into a $200,000 death claim. 


Had a Big Estate 


“The estate is said to amount to 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000. It consists 
mainly of oil fields and agricultural 
lands and railways that are unencum- 
bered, but Hamon had the foresight to 
apply for insurance to provide $200,000 
of ready cash in event of death to 
cover cost of administration and to en- 
able the administrator readily to mar- 
shal the assets of vast and diverse prop- 
erties so that the estate would not be 
depreciated when faced with the gov- 
ernment demands for an inheritance tax 
that must be paid promptly in cash. 
Like other men of large affairs, Hamon 
had riches but little idle cash. Two 
hours delay in the delivery of the pol- 
icy by Kellie M. Roach, International 
Life state agent of Oklahoma, who had 
written the application,. would have 
converted into a worthless scrap of 
paper an instrument that is calculated 
now to enrich the estate by $200,000. 


Result of Possible Delay 


“Two hours hesitancy on the part of 
the applicant at the delivery of the pol- 
icy, or a few hours delay and mediation 
in the signing of the application in the 
first place, would have reduced a $200,- 
000 death claim to a cipher. But they 
do big things fast in Oklahoma and a 
$1,000 application was never written ac- 
cording to Kellie Roach with greater 
facility and promptness than the $200,- 
000 application that Jake Hamon signed 
in the full flush of health and life and 
without a thought of the accident of 
circumstance, of the impending tragedy 
that hovered in the offing just long 
enough, and no longer, than to permit 
a $200,000 policy to enter into the clos- 
ing mortal chapter of a rich man sud- 
denly cut off from his fellows in the 
prime of life. For Hamon, Republican 
national committeeman for Oklahoma, 
and one of the rich men of a state of 
multi-millionaires, had achieved in the 
47 years of his life what a thousand 
men or thousands of men ordinarily 
must unite to accomplish. 

“These are the reports received at 
the home office from the cempanys 
Oklahoma state agency. Word has not 
yet been received that an adminis- 
trator has been appointed and proofs otf 
death had not been arranged and tor- 
warded to the home office when this 
was written. The net amount at risk 
by the International Life is $20,000, as 
$180,000 of the risk had been appor- 
tioned among reinsuring companies.’ 

Carried $440,000 Insurance 

Late reports from Oklahoma City 
state that Mr. Hamon carried a total of 
$440,000 life insurance in these com- 
panies: Penn Mutual, $50,000; Union 
Central, $50,000; Aetna Life, $75,000; 
Great Southern Life, $65,000; Interna- 
tional Life, $200,000. 


Henry Faul, agent for the Travelers 
at Evansville, Ind., took a leading part 
in the fall convocation of the Scottish 
Rite Masons at Evansville Nov. 16-18. 
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Seeks Tax Equa 





LIFE 





INSURANCE EDITION 


lization Rather [han Reduction 


Secretary of American Life Convention Offers a Suggestion for Using Net Gains as 
Equitable Basis, With Gross Premium Percentage Tax Proposed as an Alternative 


HOMAS W. BLACKBURN of 
Omaha, Neb., secretary and coun- 
sel of the American Life Conven- 
tion, speaking before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at its meet- 
ing in New York on “State Taxation of 
Life Insurance,” calls attention to the 
inequalities of the present system and 
the need for reform. Mr. Blackburn 
says: 
Useless to Claim Exemption 
In view of the fact that there is not 
a shadow of hope or probability of es- 
caping taxation, it seems to me to be 
a waste of time and gray matter to con- 


| 








THOMAS W. BLACKBURN 


American Life 


Secretary and Counsel 
° Convention 
tend that life insurance companies 
should be exempt. We may declaim 
ourselves hoarse against taxation of 
thrift and file briefs galore with legis- 
lative and congressional committees to 
show that life insurance is the policy- | 
holders’ voluntary tax, and that it is | 
double taxation to impose an additional | 
levey upon the premiums the policy- | 
holder voluntarily pays. We may argue 
| 
! 


most plausibly that life insurance pre- | 
vents pauperism and protects widows 
and orphans and therefore it is con-| 
trary to public policy to make the | 
thrifty, considerate and affectionate 
father, who denies himself to make pro- 
vision for his dependents and thus re- 
lieves the state of expense which it 
could not otherwise escape, dig down 
into his pockets for the simoleons de- 
manded by the tax collector. The fact | 
still remains that the states must have 
money and life insurance companies 
and life insurance policyholders afford 
a ready source of revenue, easily tapped 
and cheaply collected. There is no es- 
cape. In the language of the first exe- 
cutive of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, “It is a condition 
which confronts us—not a theory.” 


Taxes Many and Varied 


In search through the revenue laws 
of the various states I find that life in- 
surance companies are forced to pay in 
the states, “taken by and large,” as the 
college professor might say, income 
taxes based upon arbitrary methods of 
calculating income orginally devised | 
either by his Satanic Majesty or the | 
treasury department at Washington; | 
premium taxes likewise arbitrary and | 
most inequitable, but easily computed; | 
corporate taxes varying in form = 





direct levies on capital to flat license 
tees and special percentages based upon 
the well-known railroad rate principle 
of collecting what the traffic will bear; 


franchise taxes levied upon the intangi- 
ble right of association for a specific 
purpose; asset taxes, ignoring the 
trustee principle upon which the as- 
sets are assembled and held; munici- 
pal license fees and other forms 
of municipal taxes; privilege taxes rep- 
resented by license fees wholly uncon- 
scionable; agents’ licenses at exorbitant 
rates; fees for service of summons upon 
the insurance commissioner; valuation 
taxes for valuations frequently made 
without expense to the state; examina- 
tion taxes to pay for state examiners 
who draw salaries from the state or 
who are deserving political strikers al- 
lowed a per diem and expenses; re- 
taliatory taxes which are reprisals upon 
foreign companies penalizing them for 
legislative or departmental action for 
which the victims of the retaliation are 
in no wise responsible; departmental 
fee taxes from 10 cents to $50 for serv- 
ices of one sort and another which 
have been generously covered in other 
forms of tax; taxes on bank balances 
in agency offices previously assessed to 
their companies in income or premium 
taxes, and finally personalty and real 
estate taxes not generally inequitable 
or improper. 


Discrimination Should Be Ended 


This recital will demonstrate the fact 
known to all life insurance people, that 
our business is taxed in more ways and 
for more purposes and with more unique 
ingenuity than any other form of com- 
mercial endeavor in America. To the 
extent that these taxes are additional 
or differ from taxes levied upon other 
commercial enterprises in the same state 
they are fundamentally wrong and 
should be discontinued. 

To begin with, the departmental fees 
should be reduced all along the line 
from the 10 cents per folio for copies 
of papers to the admission fee of $300 
more or less. There is no excuse for 
these fees excepting to recompense the 
state for services rendered to policy- 
holders in supervision. 
charges for examinations should 
eliminated entirely and expenses thereof 
paid out of the states’ receipts from 
departmental fees and licenses. Wash- 
ington is the only state which does not 
collect examination fees for examining 
companies, while California not only de- 
mands very large fees but requires com- 
panies about to be examined to deposit 
the estimated cost in advance. For- 
tunately the scandalous methods of 
wholesale grafting tours formerly re- 
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garded as proper perquisites of political 
office are no more. 

Retaliatory taxes cost our companies 
a pretty sum. Inasmuch as 33 Ameri- 
can states provide for them, and they 
are applied to every form of fee, li- 
cense and tax, they are steadily increas- 


ing. Reciprocal taxes are the opposite 
of retaliatory taxes, but only three 
states have any form of the former. 


Illinois, until 1919, combined the ideas, 
but that great state fell into line with 
the others in that year. 


Tax Losses and Indebtedness 


In no other business are losses and 
indebtedness taxed as property. In our 
business a few states permit losses to 
be deducted, but others tax the reserves, 
which strictly speaking, we owe 
policyholders. In other lines double 
taxation is disapproved by courts and 
avoided by legislatures. In our 
ness the state taxes the policyholder 
as income the sums paid into the com- 
pany as premiums and then taxes the 
company 2 percent for receiving the 
income. It requires a privilege tax 
for entering the state and levies a per- 
centage tax for the business done un- 
der the license. The state hits 


| 


be offered in North Carolina for a 
| $250 company license fee; annual li- 
cense fee of $27; agent’s license, $3; 


district agent’s license, $5; examination 
per diem; abstract for publication and 
a gross tax of 2% percent of gross re- 
ceipts? 

Arkansas makes no provision for a 
license fee but charges $100 as an an- 
nual filing fee; agents, $2; 3 cents for 
valuation; a franchise tax of $100; a 
capital stock tax of $100 to $200; a pre- 


mium tax of 2 percent gross and re- 


| quires the company to put up a bond 


our 


busi- | 


the | 


agent for from $2 to $50 a year for a} 


permit to do business, and follows him 


in some states with a municipal pre- | 
mium tax and municipal license fee. 
Fraternal societies and assessment as- 


sociations doing business in competition 
with legal reserve life companies in the 


same way that our companies do busi- | 


for the same laudable pur- 

exempted from premium 
and most other forms of license 
fees. There should be no discrimina 
tion. In passing it may be remarked 
that foreign companies are regarded as 
legitimate prey, and in most cases they 
pay more in state taxes than 
companies. This discrimination is 
wrong, too. 


and 
are 


ness 
poses, 


taxes 


Gross Premium Tax 


The gross premium tax, one may 
grant, is the simplest form of tax which 


a state can levy. There is that much 
in its favor, but what excuse is there 
for a 1 percent tax on premiums of 


mutual companies in Rhode Island and 


domestic | 


a 2 percent premium tax on stock com- | 


panies? Why should the premium tax 
percent in New York less rein- 
surance and dividends and 3 percent 
less losses actually paid within the state 
in Indiana and 3 percent gross in 
Texas? What sort of an excuse can 





in America. 


subjected to taxation. 


assessed and easily collected. 


states, 





Life insurance is taxed in more ways and for more purposes and 
with more unique ingenuity than any other form of commercial endeavor 
To the extent that these taxes are additional or differ from 
taxes levied upon other commercial enterprises in the same state, they 
are fundamentally wrong and should be discontinued. 

It seems to me that we should approach this tax question, first with 
a view not so much to secure a reduction of what we must pay, as to 
equalize the taxes throughout the states and reduce the number of items 


What would be an equitable method of taxation? The method of 
calculating net gains in the gain and loss account for business in a given 
state could be fixed by law and a percentage of this gain properly paid 
to the several states. This would be fair to the companies, logical, easily 


We have discussed taxes all these years without uniting to propose 
to the states a method which would fairly fit the situation. Instead of 
fighting taxes, as has been corporate practice for half a century, let 
us join hands with the legislatures and the departments and see if we 
cannot arrive at a basis which will relieve the companies of the present 
inequalities and at the same time produce reasonable revenues for the 


As an alternative let us consent to a gross premium percentage tax in 
lieu of all other taxes, except personalty and real estate. 
would agree to this, it would be better than the present system, although 
a premium tax is fundamentally wrong. 

—T. W. Blackburn to Life Presidents. 
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for $20,000. In South Carolina the 
imposition is not so bad as far as the 
state fees and taxes are concerned, but 
every municipality takes toll from agent 


|} and company and a $20,000 bond is re- 


de- 
and 
make 


Louisiana 
manner 
to 


and 
like 


agents 


California 
mand bonds in a 
Rhode Island bonds 
sure of taxes. 


quired. 


Heavier on Foreign Companies 


The gross premium tax of 2 per- 
cent with variations as to deductions is 
levied upon foreign life companies in 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont 
and West Virginia—24 states and Ha- 
waii. 

The gross premium tax is 2% per 
cent in lowa, Montana, North Carolina, 


North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Tennessee and Wyoming—9 
states. Virginia and Washington col- 
lect 2%4 percent; Indiana and Texas 3 
percent; Utah, Maryland, Georgia, 
Maine and District of Columbia 1% 
percent, and New York and Alaska 1 
percent. Connecticut, New Jersey and 


Wisconsin collect reciprocal taxes, but 
Wisconsin plays partly even by a $300 


license fee. Massachusetts taxes the 
net value or reserves 4% of 1 percent, 
The only other state in the Union 


which does not provide a statutory or 
reciprocal or retaliatory tax on pre- 
miums is Nevada. Thirty-three states 
have retaliatory laws. Five states, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Texas allow reductions 
when certain percentages of assets or 
reserves are invested in the state. Lou- 
isiana and Montana have a _ special 
method of privilege taxation which pro- 
duces results to their revenues. Income 
taxes are levied against life companies 
in Massachusetts, Montana, North Da- 
kota and West Virginia. 


Have “S57 Varieties” 


It will be seen that we have as many 
as 57 varieties of tax methods in the 
48 states, two territories and District 
of Columbia, and it is obvious that 
nothing scientific about any 
one of the varieties unless it be 
to “get wherever the getting 


single 
scientific 
is good,” 

It seems to me that we should ap- 
proach this tax question, first with a 
view not much to secure a reduc- 
tion of what we must pay, as to equal- 
ize the taxes throughout the states and 
reduce the number of items subjected 
to taxation. It would seem wiser to 
agree with the states that we must con- 
tribute our share toward their financial 
necessities, but we should ask that the 
taxes be limited in scope to certain defi- 
and specific lines. If we are to 
be taxed as ordinary corporations are 
taxed, let us pay accordingly. If we 
are to be made the subject of special 
taxes, let us reduce the number of 
forms of taxes to two, one a privilege 
tax and the other a tax on real and 
personal property within the jurisdic- 
tion of the state. The privilege tax 


so 
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should not be levied on premiums re- 
ceived on volume of business done in 
the state or be assessed under the guise 
of licenses. We should devise a fair 
method of taxation and consent to the 
imposition of a fixed rate for all foreign 
companies, and the tax should be pay- 
able in one lump sum to the insurance 
department or the state treasury of 
each state. 


What Is Equitable Method 


What would be an equitable method 
of taxation? 

Every life insurance company carries 
in its gain and loss account the gains 
from loading, gains from interest and 
gains from mortality. It carries also on 
the other side losses from loading, and 
losses from mortality but seldom losses 
from interest. The method of calculat- 
ing net gain in the gain and loss ac- 
count for business in a given state 
could be fixed by law and a percentage 
of this gain properly paid to the sev- 
eral states. This would be fair to the 
companies, logical, easily assessed and 
easily collected. While it might not 
produce as much revenue as is now 
realized from the multifarious forms of 
taxes, it would at least be equitable and 
could not impair solvency. In addition 
to this tax and the tax on real and per- 
sonal property owned within the juris- 
diction of the state, the companies could 
consent to pay the cost of supervision 
on the basis of the fees paid for enter- 
ing and doing business in the state. 

These privilege fees could be very 
materially reduced. In fact, they could 
be reduced to one-tenth of the present 
charges and provide abundantly for all 
the work of supervision in all the states, 
and no single state would have any 
advantage on this basis over another. 


Would Cease Fighting Taxes 


We have discussed taxes all these 
years without uniting to propose to the 
states a method which would fairly fit 
the situation. Instead of fighting taxes, 
as has been the corporate practice for 
half a century, let us join hands with 
the legislatures and the departments 
and see if we cannot arrive at a basis 
which will relieve the companies of the 
present inequalities, and at the same 
time produce reasonable revenues to the 
several states. 

As an alternative let us consent toa 
gross premium percentage tax in lieu 
of all other taxes, except personalty and 
real estate. 

There was a general proposition ap- 
proved by both the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and the American 
Life Convention as early as 1908 for a 
uniform gross premium tax of 1 per- 
cent. If the states would agree to 
this it would be better than the pres- 
ent system, although a premium tax is 
fundamentally wrong. It would present 
no difficulties of application and would 
continually increase the annual revenue, 
and a uniform tax of 1 percent on gross 
premiums in all the states would be the 
fairest form of direct tax so far de- 
vised. It should be in lieu of all other 
taxes so far as foreign companies are 
concerned and a deduction from the 
total of the gross premium tax should 
be allowed for real estate taxes, death 
losses and sums paid living policyhold- 
ers.. 

Could Be Made Rule for All 

If all the states should adopt the idea, 
it is fair to assume that it would be- 
come the rule for domestic companies 
as well as foreign companies and all 
policyholders would then be paying 
taxes upon the same basis. Reciprocal 
and relatiatory tax provisions could be 
eliminated and local departmental fees 
reduced to the minimum. Policyholders 
would be saved large sums of money 
and the taxation problem now so in- 
tricate and troublesome would be no 
more. The companies would no longer 
be in danger of asset taxes which might 
drive them out of business and the in- 
dividual policyholder could rest serenely 
secure against the often threatened tax 
on surrender values. This form of tax 
would not be hurtful to fraternals or 
assessment organizations and is likewise 





REGULATION PROBLEM 


CONFLICTING LAWS HANDICAP 


Head of Commissioners’ Convention 
Discusses Question Before 
Life Presidents 


Speaking on “The progress of insur- 
ance through constructive regulation,” 
Frank H, Ellsworth, Michigan com- 
missioner of insurance, who is president 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, reviewed the prog- 
ress of regulatory legislation before the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at its meeting in New York this 
week. He complimented the compa- 
nies for the spirit of cooperation which 
they had shown and pointed out some 
of the problems with which the com- 
missioners had to contend. He empha- 
sized the handicap imposed by conflict- 
ing laws. He said in part: 


Subject to Regulation 


“The character of the insurance busi- 
ness, the method of conducting its op- 
erations, and the nature of the con- 
tracts, make insurance peculiarly a 
business subject to regulation. No argu- 
ment is necessary to justify this con- 
clusion, for it is a generally accepted 
principle that there must be a depart- 
ment authorized to take an active part 
in a proper regulation of this business. 

“Many causes can be assigned for the 
progress of life insurance, and possibly 
the two most important are service and 
publicity. A better study has been 
made of the needs of the people, and 
the policy contracts are more clearly 
defined, with surrender values and loan 
privileges extended, various options of- 
fered, with a safeguard against lapses 
and numerous other provisions, some 
due to company initiative, and others 
to legislation, but the insurance buying 
public is being gradually initiated into 
the many mysteries surrounding insur- 
ance, with increased interest in its bene- 
fits. The companies are awakening to 
the necessity of greater publicity and 
establishing a closer relationship be- 
tween the insurer and the insured, with 
substantial benefits to both. 


Conflicting Laws a Handicap 


“The regulation of the business in the 
United States is largely a matter of the 
last 50 years, and its wide application 
a matter of the past 25 years. Possibly 
one of the greatest handicaps imposed 
on insurance has been the many con- 
flicting laws of the various states, which 
an operating company has been com- 
pelled to recognize. Numerous difficul- 
ties confront the life insurance compa- 
nies, which the state system presents, 
but the policy of the commissioners is 
to lend aid wherever possible, for the 
purpose of securing uniform legislation 
and regulation. Gratifying results are 
in evidence everywhere, due to the co- 
operation between the companies and 
supervising officials. 

“One of the great troubles to the de- 
partments has been the operations of 
the agent, and while the volume of 
business has increased, the complaints 
to the department have decreased, due 
chiefly to an improvement in the class 
of agents selected. The agent now, to 
compete successfully, must not misrep- 
resent the contract he is selling, nor 
misrepresent another company, for all 
companies licensed by the department 
are on an equal basis, and entitled to 
proper respect. Company management 





adaptable to every other form of insur- 
ance, It is a fixed policy in nearly all 
the states already and may be the best 
system for united action under existing 
conditions. It at least offers a basis for 
agreement between the states and 
would be a long, long step toward uni- 
form legislation affecting life insur- 
ance, a hope long deferred but an ideal 
commending itself to policyholders, 
companies, supervisors and the courts. 








FRANK H. ELLSWORTH 
Michigan Insurance Commissioner 


has materially improved this condition, 
which was formerly a source of great 
annoyance. 

Opposes Retaliatory Statutes 


“We still have the old relic known as 
the retaliatory law, which the depart- 
ments are compelled to recognize, and 
the commissioner must administer a 
penalty to an innocent company, be- 
cause another company is being un- 
justly punished. This feature, and the 
subject of taxes, should be recognized, 
and a uniform effort made to bring 
about a just and equitable method for a 
proper disposition of these subjects. 

“We can have state regulation, but 
the business cannot be treated as purely 
state business. Its operations must be 
viewed from a_ national standpoint, 
which provides for a continuation of 
the excellent work already accomplished 
by the Commissioners’ Association. 
Life insurance has had a_ phenomenal 
growth in this country, which is suffi- 
cient evidence that the regulations have 
been favorable to its progress, and su- 
pervision of such a nature as to permit 
its broadest development.” 


LIFE PRESIDENTS CONVENE 


Many Executives Put in an Appearance 
Early—Meeting of Unusual 
Interest This Year 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8.—Life com- 
pany executives already in town to at- 
tend the annual gathering of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
include President Hamilton, Federal 
Life of Chicago; President Coffin 
of the State Life of Indianapolis; Presi- 
dent Wilson of the International Life 
of St. Louis; Vice President Nollen and 
Vice President Hadley, Equitable Life, 
Iowa; Vice President Taylor, Atlantic 
Life, Richmond; President Woollen, 
American Central Life, Indianapolis; 
President Rodes, Two Republics Life, 
El Paso; President Seay, Southland 
Life, and Vice President Simmons, Pan- 
American Life of New Orleans. The 
gathering of the association this year 
promises to be of unusual interest. All 
life men tell of large business had by 
their companies this year, but also ad- 
mit that applications have dropped ma- 
terially in recent months. 


Northern State Examined 


The report of the Minnesota depart- 
ment covering the examination of the 
Northern State Life of Minneapolis as 
of Sept. 30 shows assets, $201,207; capi- 
tal, $100,000; net surplus, $5,374. Con- 
tributions of surplus amounting to 
$13,300 were made by the president 
when the verification of the annual 
statement as of Dec. 31 was made. The 
company has business in force amount- 
ing to $7,500,000.. 





PRELIMINARY TERM IS 
DISCUSSED BY HOBBS 


Massachusetts Commissioner Fav- 
ors Making Concessions 
Along That Line 


BOTH PLANS HELD SOUND 


Called Question of Expense Allowance 
Rather Than One of Actu- 
arial Solvency 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 8.—The pre- 
liminary term method of valuation of 
life insurance contracts is one of the 
principal topics covered in the annual 
report of Commissioner Hobbs, just 
made public. 

The preliminary term method has 
tared ill in recent attempts at legisla- 
tion in this state. Two years ago an 
attempt to put through legislation fa- 
voring this method was vigorously op- 
posed by the eastern companies, as 
opposed to representatives of many 
southern and western companies that 
claimed Massachusetts laws were dis- 
criminatory and worked unfairly. The 
present year the local life companies 
changed their point of view and sup- 
ported the same bill, but were unable 
to convince the legislators that their 
conversion was sincere. 


Favors Concessions 


Commissioner Hobbs believes that 
“something may safely be sacrificed in 
the interest of a uniform standard” 
and his treatment of the subject in the 
forthcoming report is believed to be 
important as forecasting prospective 
action by the next Massachusetts legis- 
lature. He has the following to say 
as to the preliminary term method: 

“The actual issue between the present 
Massachusetts standard valuation and 
the standard proposed by the legislation 
offered this year is a question of ex- 
pense allowance rather than actuarial 
solvency. Both standards are actually 
sound. The difference lies in the 
method in which expenses are appor- 
tioned over the life of the policy. The 
Massachusetts standard is known as 
the net level premium standard and 
carries with it the assumption of a level 
expense allowance, that is, the same 
amount is taken for expenses from the 
first year’s premium as from the sub- 
sequent years’ premiums. The pro- 
posed standard, on the other hand, 
permits the use of a very large portion 
of the first year’s premium for ex- 
penses with a correspondingly smaller 
proportion of the subsequent years’ 
premiums. Although the two systems 
of expense allowance are over a series 
of years mathematically equivalent, the 
allowance under the proposed system 
is more immediately available. 


Demand Not Unreasonable 


“The demand for the new system is 
not unreasonable because the acquisi- 
tion of new business is attended by ex- 
penses which are far beyond the 
expense allowance contained in the 
single year’s premium. A company 
which sets up its reserves on the net 
level premium standard must meet 
this expense from its surplus earnings 
and look to future premiums for its 
reimbursement. The result of this is 
that a company which is not well forti- 
fied with surplus can handle only a 
limited amount of new business. The 
proposed method sets up a pay-as-you- 
go system whereby each policy is self- 
supporting. It is, therefore, a form 
of business well suited to a young com- 
pany and for that reason has been 
adopted very widely in states where 
new life insurance companies have been 
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in process of formation. Under the net 
level premium standard the formation 
of new companies is attended by almost 
insuperable difficulties. For this rea- 
son every state except Massachusetts 
has allowed a departure from the net 
level premium standard. 


Figures on Use of Bases 


“The following figures are of interest 
as showing the extent to which the 
several bases are used: 46 companies 
use the net level reserve, being 19.25 
percent of companies incorporated in 
the United States; their reserves, how- 
ever, as of Dec. 31, 1918, amounted to 
$4,954,528,904, or 92.69 percent of the 
reserves of all the companies; 56 com- 
panies, or 22.59 percent, use the Ohio 
modified preliminary term, Ohio stand- 
ard; their reserves amounted to $113,- 
699,236, or 2.13 percent of the total; 99 
companies, or 41.42 percent of the total. 
use the Illinois standard; their reserves 
amounted to $140,958,442, or 2.64 per- 
cent of the total; 32 companies, or 
13.39 percent, use the full preliminary 
term; their reserve amounted to $95,- 
025,361, or 1.82 percent of the total: 
7 companies, or 2.93 percent of the 
total, use the select and ultimate stand- 
ard; their reserves amounted to $38,651,- 
039, or .72 percent of the total; 1 com- 
pany only uses the New Jersey 
standard, and its reserves are insig- 
nificant. 

Failure Not Due to Reserve Plan 

“From this it appears that the over- 
whelming preponderance of insurance 
in force is on the net level basis, but 
that three-fourths of the life insurance 
companies of the United States use the 
preliminary term in one of its three 
principal forms. A number of these 
companies are in sound condition and 
doing extensive business. There has 


been a marked number of companies | 


organized on the preliminary term 
basis that have failed. It is fair to 
state, however, that the cause of their 
failure must be laid to the manner in 
which they were organized rather than 
to their method of setting up their re- 
serve. A proper regulation of organi- 
zation expenses and a greater degree 
of care and experience in the early 
operation of these companies would 
doubtless have avoided many failures. 
It is also true that on the net level 
basis most of these companies could 
not have operated at all. 


Not Question of Solvency 


“The conclusion which may be drawn 
from the above facts and figures is that 
while the net level standard is unques- 
tionably safe and endorsed by the prac- 
tice of the largest insurance writers in 
the United States, every state except 
Massachusetts which has dealt with the 
subject at all has found it necessary to 
allow some latitude in order to make 
the organization of new companies a 
possibility. As to how much latitude 
should be allowed is a question of dis- 
cretion. Whatever legislative action 
may be taken, it is not to be expected 
that the companies now using the net 
level standard will depart from it. In- 
asmuch as the preliminary term stand- 
ard is actuarially sound, and the ques- 
tion appears to be one of expense 
allowance rather than of solvency, it 
would appear that if both New York and 
New Jersey took action, Massachusetts 
might well take the same _ posi- 
tion. Something may safely be sacri- 
ficed in the interest of a uniform stand- 
ard, and the action would produce a 
degree of harmony between the states 
in which many of the prominent net 
level companies are incorporated and 
those in which are incorporated many 
of the younger companies. The ob- 
jection that Massachusetts has no ex- 
Pense limitation law is one that can 
readily be cured by legislation when- 
ever necessary. Until, however, there 
iS a prospect of united action there 
would appear to be no present neces- 
sity for immediate action.” 





J. Levering Jones, trustee of th 
q s e Mu- 
tual Life of New York, died last week 
at his home in Philadelphia, after an ill- 
ness of several months. 


He was a widely 


M Y purpose is to try to discuss in 
a constructive way the question 
of federal taxation of life insur- 
ance. I shall set forth the weaknesses 
of the present plans; but I shall also 
show that a plan may be adopted which 
is practicable, and reasonable and fair 
to all concerned. Many arguments, 
sound and unsound, for the complete 
exemption of life insurance from taxa- 
tion have been advanced. The un- 
sound arguments have hurt the cause 
and the sound arguments have not 
prevailed. Considerations of practical 
politics and financial needs will always 
weigh more than argument, and the 
exemption of life insurance from taxa- 
tion is a dream. In the language of a 
statesman whom we all revere, “It is a 
condition which confronts us—not a 
theory.” It is far better, under such 
circumstances, that insurance men shall 
sincerely and _ wholeheartedly  co- 
operate with the government in finding 
a reasonable basis of taxation than 
that they should take an antagonistic 
position toward all plans that may be 
presented. 


Caught Coming and Going 


What is the position of one who has 
sought insurance protection in so far 
as federal taxes are concerned? In the 
first place, he pays a tax at the rate of 
80 cents per $1,000 of insurance for the 
privilege of insuring his life. In the 


Equitable Plan Offered for 
U. S. Tax on Life Insurance 


BY EDWARD E. RHODES 


come within the purview of both the 
states and the federal government, but 
should be left entirely to the states 
which have control under the laws of 
inheritance. The question is not one 
of principle only. As a practical mat- 
ter an estate should not be taxed cumu- 
latively in two jurisdictions. The fed- 
eral estate tax, as applied to life in- 
surance, can be condemned on other 
grounds. The gross estate includes 
the amount receivable by the executor 
as insurance upon policies taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life, and 
to the extent of the excess over $40,000 
of the amount receivable by all other 
beneficiaries as insurance under poli- 
cies taken out by the decedent upon 
his own life. This is an exercise of 
“strong-arm” methods of legislation 
which is about equivalent to saying that 
black is white. 

In Article I of Regulations No. 37 of 
the treasury department it is set forth 
that the federal estate tax is laid upon 
the transfer of property from the de- 
cedent to others. The proceeds of a 
life insurance policy upon the life of a 
decedent never were the property of 
the decedent. He never possessed them 
or enjoyed them. In fact they never 
existed during his lifetime. They came 
into being only after his death. They 
had their origin in a contract entered 





into between him and others under 








That the present system of federal taxation on life insurance com- 
panies is wrong in principle and inequitable in its application is gener- 
ally conceded. What would be an equitable basis? 
before the Association of Life Insurance Presidents at its meeting in 
New York, E. E. Rhodes, Vice-President of the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark and one of the best known actuaries of the country, suggests that 
the best way of taxing companies’ income would be to lay the tax upon 
the free interest income, excluding premiums and taxing the only real 
source of income which life insurance companies have, 


In this address, given 








second place, he pays a personal tax 
upon so much of his income as is re- 
quired to pay the premium upon his 
insurance. In the third place, the 
amount he pays as a premium is again 
taxed when it reached the company of 
which he is a member. In the fourth 
place, if the assessment of an excess 
profits tax is upheld by the courts the 
premium is again taxed. In the fifth 
place, so much of his premium as is 
held by the company for contingencies 
is again taxed as a capital stock tax. 
In the sixth place, when the amount 
insured is paid to his estate it is again 
taxed. Thus two federal taxes are paid 
upon the amount of the insurance and 
four federal taxes upon the premiums, 
in whole or in part. This is taxation 
with a vengeance. The insured is 
caught coming, standing still and 
going, in a transaction which he does 
not enter into for profit and in which 
there can be no profit. 

As the tax upon new insurances and 
the so-called capital stock tax are war 
measures to be repealed as soon as pos- 
sible, there is little to be said regarding 
them, beyond calling attention to the 
fact that such taxes form a part of the 
grand total which holders of life in- 
surance policies have contributed to 
the cost of the war. The great ma- 
pority of policyholders are in moderate 
circumstances and the statement can 
be made without fear of contradiction 
that they have contributed far more 
to the cost of the war than the unin- 
sured in similar circumstances. We 
might go further and say that many 
uninsured persons who are in the same 
walks of life as the insured have made 
no direct contribution to the cost of 
the war at all. 

Many excellent authorities hold that 





known lawyer. 








estate and inheritance taxes should not 


which it was agreed that certain pay- 
ments should be made by each into a 
common fund, and that upon the death 
of each there should be paid to the legal 
representatives of the decedent, or to 
certain named beneficiaries, a certain 
part of the fund. Only in very ex- 
treme circumstances could the contri- 
butions of the decedent to the fund 
equal the amount paid out of the fund. 
The insured parted entirely with the 
ownership of his contributions, and 
such contributions did not constitute 
even a part of his estate. 


Simple Plan Illustrated 


Admitting, however, that there may 
be room for a difference of opinion in 
those cases where the proceeds of a 
policy are paid to the executor, what 
room can there possibly be for such a 
difference when the proceeds are paid 
to a named beneficiary? One hundred 
persons agree to contribute $10 each 
month to a common fund. They fur- 
ther agree that it shall be invested each 
month, and that upon the death of each 
contributor his wife shall receive a pro- 
portionate share of the accumulated 
fund. In the natural course of events 
the amounts payable to the wives of 


PRESIDENT HOWLAND 
TELLS OF THE GROWTH 


Life Insurance Is An American 
Institution in Its Modern 
Status 


DEVELOPMENT REVIEWED 


From Small Beginnings It Has Evolved 
Into One of the Great 
Businesses 


Fred A. Howland, president of the 
National Life of Vermont, was chair- 
man of the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
held this week in New York. He based 
his remarks on the growth of Amer- 
ican life insurance during 75 years. Mr. 
Howland said in part: 

Among the remarkable items in the 
history of American life insurance are 
its recent origin and its slow develop- 
That an institution now recog- 





ment. 


| nized as one of the great economic 
| factors in stabilizing society should 
have had its real beginning in this 


country scarcely more than 75 years 
ago is only less surprising than that 
its substantial growth should have been 
deferred until the last few years. The 
explanation is not obscure and it carries 


| its lesson. 


Wright Was Pioneer 
It may fairly be said that to Elizur 


| Wright largely belongs the credit of 


| originating and making effective 
through legislation net reserve valua- 
tion, non-forfeiture, and cash values, 


| the trinity that has made life insurance 


| in this country what it is and opened 





the contributors will vary. The death 
of the last surviving member will ex- 
haust the fund. What property is 
transferred at death from the decedents 
to their wives? During their lifetime 


they exercise no control over the 
amounts which their wives will re- 
ceive. They cannot divest their wives 


of their property rights in the fund. 
Once made they do not control their 
contributions to the fund. This is an 
illustration of a simple plan which 
differs from life insurance only in that 
in the latter case the contributions to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 153) 





the door to the almost limitless pos- 
sibilities of what it may become. 

As late as 1859 Wright was ridiculed 
and derided by some of the most dis- 
tinguished mathematicians in England 
and this country for declining to accept 
gross valuation as a test of solvency. 
His consequent refusal to admit to 
Massachusetts an eminent English 
company because it did not meet the 
requirements of the net reserve test 
developed the most dramatic and far- 
reaching episode in the history of life 
insurance. 

Massachusetts Was Pioneer 


Through Wright's efforts Massachu- 
setts as a pioneer made net reserve 
valuation the legal test of solvency in 
1858, passed the first non-forfeiture law 
in 1861, and enacted the first cash sur- 
render value statute in 1880. The stable 
development of life insurance in this 
country awaited the adoption through- 
out the United States of these funda- 
mentals, and to their final and general 
acceptance with certain modifications 
may be largely attributed the great 
measure of public confidence enjoyed 
by the companies we represent. Net 
valuation insured solvency, non-for- 
feiture preserved equities, and cash sur- 
render values gave the policy negotia- 
bility. The reluctance with which these 
great reforms were accepted throws a 
flood of light on the early status of the 
business and in large part explains the 
slow growth of public confidence in 
the soundness of the institution. 


Uninterrupted Growth Is Seen 


With the actuarial principles of the 
business well established and generally 
accepted by all old line companies, it 
would seem that the way was open to 
an uninterrupted growth along sound 
lines. But it remained to be demon- 
strated that in life insurance, as in 
other endeavors, the human factor is 
an essential element. What Sheppard 
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FRED A HOWLAND 


President National Life of Vermont and 
Chairman Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents 


Homans in 1859 claimed with respect 
to the English societies was later dem- 
onstrated in the United States, “that 
something more -than mathematical 
talent, something more than names, 
however honorable and responsible, is 
requisite for the safe and successful 
management of life insurance com- 
panies.” 

That the amount of life insurance in 
force in this country in 1886 was ac- 
tually less than the amount in force in 
1871 may be charged to the companies 
themselves. There was in force Dec. 
31, 1886, $2,023,517,488, and Dec. 31, 
1871, $2,023,884,955. 


Is an American Institution 


Life insurance in its modern and ac- 
cepted status is an American institu- 
tion. The fundamental principles justi- 
fying its existence were first developed 
and applied here. The volume of life 
insurance in force in American com- 
panies far exceeds that in all other 
companies of all other countries. In 
fact, it may fairly be claimed that 
sociologically life insurance represents 
the greatest contribution that the gen- 
ius and enterprise of America have thus 
far made to the civilizing forces of the 
world, and its possibilities are limitless. 

At a time when a supreme need of 
the hour is thrift, life insurance is meet- 
ing that need beyond any other estab- 
lished agency. 

Company investments are _ intrinsi- 
cally sound and so distributed as to 
contribute to the public welfare. 

The men in the field are united in 
earnest efforts to maintain at a high 
level the quality and efficiency of the 
great work of solicitation. 

The home office is recognizing as 
never before its own responsibility for 
bad agency practice and is keenly feel- 
ing its obligation to cooperate more 
effectively with the field in eliminating 
such practice. 

The insurance commissioners of the 
country are grouped in a national or- 
ganization which is entitled to and 
possesses the confidence of the public 
and the companies, under such joint 
control as largely minimizes the diffi- 
culties inherent in state supervision. 

The companies themselves repre- 
sented in the American Life Convention 
and in this association are cooperating 
and will continue to cooperate in a 
spirit of harmony which places life in- 
surance, the institution, above special 
corporate considerations. 

In short, all the agencies of the busi- 
ness are more and more viewing ques- 
tions with reference to their effect upon 
the policyholder himself and his ben- 
eficiaries. 

Nothing less than eternal vigilance, 
however, will be the price of main- 
taining our present vantage ground. 

Foreign observers point to three 





FEW DIVIDEND RAISES 
COMPANIES WILL PLAY SAFE 


Some Changes Announced, but General 
Tendency Is to Retain Schedules 
Used This Year 


In spite of the announcements of the 
Mutual Life of New York that it will 
increase its dividends in the year of 
1921, there seems to be little tendency 
among the larger life companies to 
make any change from the dividend 
basis in use this year. The Provident 
Life & Trust has announced its inten- 
tion of returning to its old scale, but 
the big eastern companies generally 
seem inclined to play safe and make no 
changes at this time, although a few 
of the smaller companies have an- 
nounced considerable increases. 


Home Life to Continue Scale 


\ 

The Home Life of New York will 
continue its present scale of dividends 
for the year 1921. 

The Aetna Life will continue the 
present scale of dividends paid in 1920 
to participating policies through 1921. 

The Northwestern National is con- 
tinuing the 1920 dividend scale for the 
first six months of 1921. 


Federal Back to 1918 Basis 


The Federal Life of Chicago will pay 
double the scale of dividends in 1921 
that it has paid in 1920. It thus goes 
back to the scale of 1918. ° 

The Columbia Life of Cincinnati 
goes back to its old 1917 dividend scale. 
The scale for 1919 and 1920 was re- 
duced to one-third of the old scale. 
The company is now issuing two forms 
of disability clause as well as the double 
accident indemnity. 


Commonwealth Plans Reduction 


The Commonwealth of Omaha, which 
passed its dividends for 1920, anticipates 
paying a scale for next year which will 
be slightly lower than the scale in force 
during 1919. 

The Baltimore Life maintains the same 
dividend schedule in 1921 as in 1920. 

The dividend scale of the Register Life 
of Iowa will be the same in 1921 as in 
1920. 

The Canada Life of Toronto will make 
no change in its dividend scale for 1921. 


Continental Scale Not Decided 


The Continental Life of Wilmington 
will not decide its dividends for 1921 
until after the business for the year has 
been closed. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life dividend year 
runs from April 1 to March 31 and the 
company has as yet made no decision 
with reference to dividends for 1921. 

In all probability there will be no 
change in the dividend schedule of the 
Scranton Life in 1921 from the 1920 scale, 
certainly none downward, but it is yet 


traits as conspicuous in American life: 
(1) Wastefulness, (2) speculation, and 
(3) disregard of contract obligations. 
None of these traits must find a place 
in American life insurance. 

Waste and extravagance are inex- 
cusable in a business designed to pro- 
mote thrift. 

Speculation in any form cannot be 
condoned in a trustee. 

Ungrudging and complete perform- 
ance of contract obligations and mu- 
tuality of treatment of policyholders 
and beneficiaries must. be always and 
under all conditions observed. 

These high standards are being fol- 
lowed as never before by American life 
insurance companies. The perpetuity 
of the business under private control 
depends upon their rigid maintenance. 
Neither things present nor things to 
come—not even the corrupting lure of 
new business, which more than all else 
has been responsible for company mal- 
feasance—must be allowed to separate 
us from these standards. If we adhere 
to them the future of American life in- 
surance is secure. 





too early to make a definite announce- 
ment in this respect. 

The Pacific Mutual Life has not yet 
decided upon its dividend scale for 1921. 


Hasn’t Changed for Ten Years 


The Wisconsin Life of Madison is con- 
tinuing the same dividend scale for 1921 
which has obtained without interruption 
for ten years. 

The Central Life of Iowa will not de- 
cide upon its dividend scale for 1921 un- 
til some time after the first of the year. 

The Cedar Rapids Life will continue 
its 1920 dividend scale in 1921. The com- 
pany’s policies now provide for the pay- 
ment of 3% percent interest on funds 
left with the company. 

The Bankers Life of Lincoln has not 
yet made up its 1921 dividend scale, It 
has increased the rate of interest at 
which funds may be left with the com- 
pany to accumulate from 3 percent to 
4 percent. 


May Change Dividend Year 


The West Coast Life of San Francisco 
is contemplating changing its dividend 
year from April 1 to June 1 in order to 
have time to analyze properly the pre- 
vious year’s experience. 

The Central Life of Ottawa, Ill., will 
continue its present dividend scale dur- 
ing 1921. 

The Inter-Mountain Life of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, will continue the same divi- 
dend schedule during 1921 that it has 
used in 1920. 

The Security Mutual Life of Lincoln, 
Neb., will decide within the next few 
weeks what it will do with reference to 
dividends for 1921. 


Plans Increase Next Year 


The Standard Life of Decatur will con- 
tinue its present scale for 1921. The scale 
is a reduced one which was put into 
effect after the losses due to the influ- 
enza and the company feels that condi- 
tions are still such that it is not yet 
warranted in returning to its old scale, 
but it believes that next year it will 
either return to the old scale or at least 
make an increase over the present year. 


Register Life Stands Pat 


The directors of the Register Life of 
Davenport have approved the 1920 divi- 
dend scale for the year 1921 and there 
will therefore be no change. 

The Postal Life of New York has not 
yet taken action with reference to divi- 
dends for 1921. 

The Security Mutual of Binghamton 
will continue its present dividend scale 
to May 31, 1921, which is the end of the 
dividend year. No action has yet been 
taken with regard to its dividend scale 
for the year beginning June 1, 1921. 

The Capitol Life of Denver has not as 
yet made any arrangements in connec- 
tion with dividends for 1921. Its divi- 
dends were discontinued for the fiscal 
year ending March 1, 1921. 

The Clover Leaf Life & Casualty of 
Jacksonville, Ill, has not yet decided 
what dividend scale it will use in 1921. 


Ohio National’s Meetings 

Secretary and Agency Manager T. 
W. Appleby of the Ohio National Life 
last week held snappy agency meetings 
at Toledo and Cleveland and on Dec. 
10 will hold a Michigan agency meet 
at the state headquarters in Lansing. 
This meeting will be held at the same 
time as that of the Lansing Life Under- 
writers’ Association, at which Mr. 
Appleby will be the speaker. A great 
time is expected as State Agent Glas- 
brook has just returned from the upper 
peninsula, where he and one of his 
men, Mr. Simmons, bagged a bear and 
bear meat will be the piece de resist- 
ance at the banquet. 

Manager Appleby is hoiding these 
sectional meetings on the theory that 
agents need to take a new viewpoint 
because of the changed conditions in 
the field. He feels that although there 
has been a big drop in prices salesmen 
have nothing to complain of as prices 
are higher and business is better than 
it was before the war. In other words, 
the return to normalcv means a return 
to a permanently higher standard than 
prevailed in pre-war time. Farmers, re- 
tail dealers, business men_ generally 
and wage earners are all better off 
financially than they were before the 
war and these conditions will continue. 

The newly organized Mountain States 
Life of Denver has entered Utah, with 
E. L. Kingsbury of Salt Lake City as 
general agent for the state. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
GIVES WAR RISK DATA 


Work of Insurance Bureau Re- 
viewed at Length in Secre- 
tary’s Annual Report 


FOUR BILLION IN FORCE 


Term Premiums Insufficient to Cover 
Liabilities—Transfer of Bureau 
Recommended 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8— 
The annual report of the secretary of 
the treasury, just issued, throws ad- 
ditional light on the operation of gov- 
ernment insurance and presents a 
clearer view of the work being done 
than could be gleaned from the various 
fragmentary and scattering reports 
coming from the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance in the course of the year. 

The report shows that during the 
year 152,979 applications for converted 
insurance were approved for an aggre- 
gate of $511,821,500. Premium pay- 
ments aggregated $10,047,463.61. Lib- 
erty bonds aggregating $19,921,100 
were held on Nov. 15, 1920, as invest- 
ments for the United States govern- 
ment life insurance fund. 


Summary of Insurance Operations 


The bureau has written 4,631,993 war- 
risk term policies covering insurance 
to the amount (including some dupli- 
cate applications) of $40,284,892,500. 
The gross premium remittances on 
war-risk term policies from all sources 
approximate 298,864,307.07; 128,300 
claims for insurance on account of 
death are represented by insurance to 
the amount of $1,141,818,133.48, while 
3,257 claims for insurance on account 
of permanent and total disability in- 
volve insurance to the amount of 
$28,536,540. In June, 1920, the total 
disbursements on insurance claims 
amounted to $7,670,084.56. 

In spite of efforts to reach all of the 
more than 4,000,000 discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines, to advise them of 
their insurance rights and privileges 
under the war-risk insurance act and 
the steps necessary to reinstate or con- 
vert their original insurance, the war- 
risk term insurance in force June 30, 
1920, amounted to $3,472,624,000. The 
United States government life insurance 
(converted policy) in force on the same 
date amounted to $511,821,500, mak- 
ing an approximate total liability of 
$3,984,445,500. 

Original Amount Remote Liability 


The report says further: 

“With the exception of those whose 
health will not permit reinstatement un- 
der the regulations, the total original 
amount of war-risk term insurance, 
approximately $40,284,892,500 on June 
30, 1920, may be regarded as a remote 
potential liability. It can scarcely be 
regarded as a probable or prospective 
liability. The ex-service men and 
women are reinstating their insurance 
at the rate of approximately $100,000,000 
a month. If reinstatements continue 
at this rate, and should ex-service men 
and women be allowed the privilege of 
reinstating during the next five years, 
there would be, in addition to the pres- 
ent war-risk term insurance of $3,472,- 
624,000, approximately $6,000,000,000, 
making a total of about $9,472,624,000. 

“The average policy of United States 
government life insurance (converted 
term insurance) amounts to $3,345.70. 
Assuming that reinstatements of term 
insurance and conversions thereof wil! 
continue at the present rate, the amount 
of permanent United States govern- 
ment life insurance in force at the ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 








STABILIZING EFFECT 
IS PLAINLY SHOWN 


What Life Insurance Is Doing for 
Mankind Through Its 
Influence 


GREAT BENEFIT IS SEEN 


People Are Appreciating More and 
More the Value of This Won- 
derful Institution 





LIFE INSURANCE IS A STABIL- 
IZING INFLUENCE 
On the individual, 
On the family, 
On business, 
On the community, 
On the state and nation. 











President George I. Cochran of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, in his address be- 
fore the Life Presidents Association 
this week, spoke on the subject “The 
Primary Purpose of Life Insurance.” 
He showed its stabilizing effect on the 
nation. He said in part: 

As the primary purpose of life in- 
surance is protection for the insured’s 
family or other dependents, for his 
business, and for his own old age, the 
companies have consistently kept two 
objects constantly in view: , : 

1. The adaptation of the policy in 
amount and in the manner of premium 
payments to the insured’s convenience 
and ability to pay. As a result, policies 
are available bearing amounts from a 
few dollars up to hundreds of thou- 
sands, and even millions, and premium 
payments may be made weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, an- 
nually, or in one sum, according to the 
requirements of the policy. 

2. The payment of the proceeds of 
the policy in such manner as to most 
fully continue the protection which the 
insured gave to his dependents during 
his own lifetime. 


Provision for Payment 


All companies now provide for the 
payment of the policy in one sum or in- 
stallments—monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually, annually, and for a fixed 
period of years, or for the life of the 
beneficiary. The elasticity of policy 
contracts because of these two features, 
to which might be added a third fea- 
ture, or provision for permanent and 
total disability, greatly enhances the 
stabilizing value of life insurance. More- 
over, there are but few people now- 
adays, regardless of occupation and 
whether or not they are standard or 
substandard, who cannot get some kind 
of life insurance to cover their need for 
protection. 

This topic involves the question 
whether insurance has a_ stabilizing 
effect upon the individual and the na- 
tion, and it will be readily admitted by 
any thoughtful person that this must 
necessarily be the case. It seems al- 
most superfluous to attempt to demon- 
strate such an obvious proposition. 


Influence on the Individual 


The stabilizing influence of life insur- 
ance upon the individual may be evi- 
denced in many ways: 

In a material way, it helps to 
form systematic habits. It neces- 
sitates the creation of a family 
budget so that the premium shall 
be provided for. 

It means punctuality, because the 
Premium has to be paid on time or 
the insurance is placed in jeopardy. 

It conduces to efficiency, because 
the insured is able to devote him- 





self to his daily tasks without fear 
of the future. 

It means thrift, because the in- 
surance increases in value from 
time to time, and is one of the best 
mediums for saving and forehanded 
provision must be made for this 
expense. 

It adds to the credit of the in- 
sured, because if his earning ca- 
pacity ceases a fund is provided to 
take care of himself and his family 
and other obligations, and it en- 
ables the insured to create an estate 
for himself, which he probably 
could not otherwise do. 

The moral effect upon the indi- 
vidual gives him self-confidence. 

He feels that he is doing his duty 
to his family and those depending 
upon him by arranging for their 
care and comfort in case his aid is 
withdrawn, and for himself in case 
of his own old age or disability. 

He goes about his daily work 
with more buoyancy and self-sat- 
isfaction than he otherwise could. 


Influence on the Family 


Life insurance is also a stabilizing in- 
fluence upon the family. During the 
life of the insured it promotes a feeling 
of security and contentment and after 
the death of the insured it guarantees 
the independence of the’ beneficiaries, 
their proper education, and preserves 
the integrity of the family. 

From a moral standpoint, the in- 
fluence is good; the home is preserved 
and the children are reared with proper 
surroundings, rather than forced to 
earn a livelihood and to find shelter 
under conditions which would be detri- 
mental. It so often happens that those 
who do not have suitable home en- 
vironment ultimately degenerate into a 
life of crime or uselessness. 


Provides for Education 


From an educational standpoint, the 
home being preserved, the children are 
able to receive the necessary education, 
thereby preparing them for the lives of 
useful citizens. Even in cases where 
the head of the family is not taken 
away, through the medium of life in- 
surance funds are created to provide 
for the college education of the chil- 
dren, or for a vocational training. 

Above all, life insurance creates a 
feeling of security and confidence to be 
able to meet whatever the future has 
in store, which relieves the individual 
of a great deal of worry and makes 
him more capable in the performance 
of his life work; and thus promotes 
longevity. 

Influence on Business 

Life insurance also has a stabilizing 
influence upon business. Through the 
medium of life insurance the continuity 
of business is insured, the character of 
the business is elevated, and its credit 
placed upon a sound and permanent 
basis. It begets confidence in all con- 
cerned, and is conducive to better work 
and service. 

Life insurance has also a stabilizing 
influence upon the community. It pre- 
vents pauperism, it promotes the main- 
tenance of the accustomed standards of 
living, and is conducive to habits of 


thrift. 
Influence on the Nation 


And, finally, life insurance has also a 
stabilizing influence upon the state and 
nation. The stability of any govern- 
ment consists largely in the content- 
ment of the masses. The home is the 
unit from which all community life 
radiates. Any agency which creates a 
mental or moral uplift in the home is a 
powerful factor towards the stabiliza- 
tion of the nation. It improves citizen- 
ship. The insured having a stake in 
the prosperity and security of the na- 
tion feels a greater responsibility and 
takes a greater interest in the duties of 
a citizen. He watches and criticises 
the civic budget and the acts of public 
officials, and takes an added interest in 
sound and proper legislation. 

As I have stated, insurance preserves 


the integrity of families. It keeps them 
together after the head of the family 
has passed away, or when for any rea- 
son he is unable to provide for them; 
it maintains the continuity of business 
by providing funds to tide over the loss 
of the insured; and in many ways 
brightens the prosperity of the com- 
munity. It relieves the community of 
certain financial burdens for the main- 
tenance of the aged and the orphaned 
and invalids and dependents. 


Distribution of Benefits 


If the large sums of money dis- 
tributed as life insurance benefits were 
to be suddenly withdrawn or stopped 
the condition of society would almost 
border on a panic, and possibly result 
in the wreck of community life. There 
is no other agency which so scientifically 
provides for the general distribution of 
benefits to the needy. The benefits to 
the individual himself, to his family 
and dependents, to the community life, 
to business interests, and to the nation 
at large are so great, so helpful and so 





President Cochran in getting 
life insurance statistics as to new 
business for 1920 secured infor- 
mation from 153 companies that 
wrote 9644 per cent of the total 
1919 business. Last year these 
companies wrote $8,024,000,000. 
This year these companies will 
write $9,700,000,000, or 21.06 per 
cent gain. The 266 American 
companies last year wrote $8,314,- 
000,000. This year Mr. Cochran 
estimates they will produce $10,- 
000,000,000. 

















universal that it is almost beyond the 
power of language to portray them 
properly. 

Need to Practice Thrift 


It might be of interest to consider 
whether the benefits of life insurance 
are being availed of by the American 
people. The President of the United 
States recently advised the nation to 
practice thrift. Heads of great com- 
mercial enterprises are advising their 
patrons and employes to think and 
practice thrift. Life companies are 
urging thrift in the purchase of life in- 
surance. Last year the insurance 
world discussed with unconcealed amaze- 
ment the tremendous increase in new 
life insurance bought by the American 
poeple, analyzed it and sought to under- 
stand the reasons for it. This year we 
are more than surprised to find a still 
further increased volume of new busi- 
ness. Last year, which vastly exceeded 
previous records in volume of new life 
insurance, was the biggest year in ex- 
travagance and the people seemed to go 
the limit in almost profligate individual 
expenditure. This year, being one of 
thrift and retrenchment, it was hardly 
expected that the large volume of life 
insurance business would be kept up. 

During the earlier months of this 
year, a canvass of the situation dis- 
closed new business in larger volume 
than in 1919. By mid-year, however, it 
was manifest that the process of defla- 
tion was making itself felt in most lines 
of business. The question then natur- 
ally arose as to the extent to which the 
business of life insurance would be 
affected by this curtailment. 


Figures for This Year 


Again recourse was had by the asso- 
ciation to the good offices of the com- 
panies for statistics to answer this ques- 
tion. One hundred and fifty-three com- 
panies, whose volume of new business 
for 1919 comprises 96% percent of the 
total for 266 companies as recorded 
in the Blue Book, have contributed their 
1920 statistics. Actual figures were 
available for the first ten months of the 
year. The figures for the two final 
months were estimated by each com- 
pany. The resultant estimate for the 
year shows a probable aggregate of new 





business by these 153 companies 


DECLARES INSURANCE 
IS CLASSED AS ART 


General Counsel BroSmith of 
Travelers Addresses Life 
Presidents Association 


TELLS OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


Shows How the Companies Have Con- 
tributed in Many Ways to 
Mankind’s Well Being 


William BroSmith, general counsel 
of the Travelers, spoke before the Life 
Presidents’ Association this week on 
“Life Insurance—Art or Science?” He 
reaches the conclusion that insurance 
should be classed with the arts. Mr. 
BroSmith said: 

According to the word of law, both 
statutory and juridical, insurance is a 
business and so closely allied to public 
interests that as a business it is sub- 
ject to governmental supervision and 


regulation. But the declarations of 
legislatures and courts are not to be 
taken literally, always. If, therefore, 
we were to assume this definition to be 
final as well as comprehensive, we 
might be admonished that there is a 
synonymous relation between art and 
business and that neither of the law- 
making powers intended to exclude all 
idea of art from insurance or to imply 
that there was not science of some 
kind associated with the business. 


Great Modern Institution 


In order to observe linguistic pre- 
cision, we should stand with those who 
insist that scientifically insurance is an 
art, but if we accept the dicta of the 
law makers whether with or without 
the qualifications and implications sug- 
gested, we may wound the pride of 
those who follow the art as a profession 
but we will not work serious harm to 
insurance in any of its departments. 
Insurance will still lead the creations 
of financial, industrial and commercial 
life and even under the humbler title 
will stand before the world as one of 
the greatest institutions of modern 
times and that one upon which all 
commerce, business and industry must 
depend for support and protection. 


Passed Through Conjecture Stage 


The title under which I am writing 
does not afford an opportunity to con- 
sider certain features of insurance and 
the achievements and activities of in- 
surance companies from the point of 
view of an art developed under scien- 
tific rules and precepts and operated 
under the direction and control of 
those who have been trained to expert- 
ness in the branches of science most 
closely related to insurance, mathe- 
matics, medicine and the law. Aided 
by these sciences, insurance has passed 
through the stage of conjecture, sur- 
mise, speculation and wild experiment 
to what Walford calls the period of 








amounting to $9,700,000,000, as against 
$8,024,000,000 actually produced by 
them in 1919. This indicates an esti- 
mated increase of 21.06 percent for 1920 
over 1919. Application of the same 
ratio of increase to the Blue Book totals 
for 1919 gives an estimated total of new 
insurance for 1920, by all American 
companies, aggregating $10,066,000,000, 
as against $8,314,000,000 for 1919, the 
year of extravagance. Thus we find the 
people of the United States buying 
$1,750,000,000 more new life insurance 
in 1920 than they did in 1919, notwith- 
standing their entry upon an era of re- 
trenchment. 
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scientific exactitude and to what we 
know to be its present position of com- 
manding influence. 


Crude Beginnings 


With our present knowledge of the 
kinds of insurance protection and of 
the precise and exact methods followed 
in all insurance offices, it is hard to 
realize that there was a time when 
conditions were otherwise. It sounds 
incredible to say that there was a time 
when a number of directors seated 
around a table in a board room would 
convert applicants into policyholders 
upon a brief personal observation or 
upon the recommendations of friends. 
Yet history records this as a fact. So, 
too, it is not easy to comprehend the 
mental attitude of those who projected 
insurance companies, confident as to 
success, but without any conception of 
the operations and results of mortality 
or of the necessity for reserves to pro- 
tect against the certain liabilities to be 
assumed. Crude indeed were the be- 
ginnings and equally crude were the 
practices which were followed almost 
to the commencement of the period 
mentioned but behind all were the mo- 
tive and the aim, even when the opera- 
tions were of the rawest, to protect 
against the loss which results to the in- 
dividual and to society from death or 
from the destruction of property. 
Upon these have been built up in time 
the principles and correct practices 
which have developed and perfected in- 
surance into an art and converted the 
aim into an accomplishment. 


Creation of Trust Agreement 


When the affairs of insurance were 
so adjusted and perfected that indi- 
vidual lives might be insured so as to 
meet all reasonably possible conditions 
and family and business relations, there 
was impressed upon the companies 
which deal with insurances upon lives 
the necessity for the creation of a trust 
relation with policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries, under which the company would 
serve as the trustee after termination 
of the relation as an insurer. 


Group Policies 


Until very recently life underwriters 
were content to care for the insurances 
upon individual lives and give some at- 
tention to contracts which would pro- 
tect two and possibly three lives for 
the benefit principally of the survivors 
or survivor. Now they are confronted 
with the demand for insurances which 
will cover large groups of lives. Here 
again, the investigations and studies arc 
being made to the end that these group 
and collective forms of insurance may 
be furnished under rules and methods 
scientifically applied. 

‘ver since about the year 1888 cas- 
ualty companies in this country have 
been issuing policies under which all of 
the employees of an industry or busi- 
ness have been covered under insur- 
ances intended to protect the employer 
against the liability for injuries sus- 
tained by the employees. Since 1911 
these companies have been issuing pol- 
icies which protect the employer against 
the liability imposed by compensation 
laws and which also insure the injured 
employee the compensation provided 
by cuch laws. The practicability of in- 
suring large numbers of persons under 
one contract undoubtedly influenced, if 
it did not suggest, the demand for life 
insurances upon groups. The example 
and experience of the casualty com- 
panies may ultimately influence the 
methods of ascertaining premium rates 
and computing reserves for group life 
insurances. 


Casualty Insurance Plan 


In a paper upon the theory of ex- 
perience rating presented by Albert 
W. Whitney, manager of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service 
bureau, at a meeting of the Casualty, 
Actuarial and Statistical Society of 
America, it is explained that in work- 
men’s compensation insurance some 


kinds of liability insurance, group in- 

















WILIAM BROSMITH 
General Counsel Travelers 


surance and possibly a few other types 
of insurance, the risk insured and upon 
which a rate must be produced affords 
an experience of its own. That is, the 
contingencies insured against are of 
sufficiently frequent occurrence so that 
the risk itself produces an experience 
having some evidential value. In such 
cases there is therefore both a class ex- 
perience and a risk experience. My 
suggestion in this connection therefore 
is not original but is presented for con- 
sideration with greater confidence be- 
cause of the fact that its applicability 
to group insurance has occurred to Mr. 
Whitney and to others who have de- 
voted years of study to the preparation 
of the plans now in use in experience 
rating in compensation and other forms 
of insurance. Another good reason for 
referring to the payroll premium basis 
and experience rating is that they fur- 
nish collateral support to the conten- 
tions which I am expected to main- 
tain. 


© Insurance Not Sufliciently Recognized 


So much has been written and said 
by the advocates of social insurance in 
the endeavor to secure legislative man- 
dates which will make sickness insur- 
ance and other parts of the social insur- 
ance scheme compulsory that the 
excellent service of insurance com- 
panies for the conservation of life and 
limb and the improvement of living 
conditions which must tend to longer 
and better lives has been neither suffi- 
ciently recognized nor adequately ap- 
preciated. 

A few years ago it would not have 
been considered a proper function for 
insurance companies to go beyond the 
direct purpose for which they were in- 
corporated and to undertake a public 
service of this character. It does not 
detract at all from the value of the 
service that incidentally the insurance 
companies will profit by the improve- 
ment of health and the extension of 
life through such activities. 


Roosevelt Life’s Plan 


The Roosevelt Life, now under 
process of organization at St. Joseph, 
Mo., is being formed on the same basis 
as the Omaha Life, the Liberty Life 
and several other new companies re- 
cently organized or now in process of 
organization in the middle west. It 
proposes to sell 2,500 policies of $5,000 
each, each policyholder to subscribe 
for five shares of stock, giving his note 
for $100 to be paid out of the dividends 
on the policy. The policies are given 
a graded death benefit, $1,000 the first 
year, $3,000 the second and $5,000 there- 
after 


Eli A. Schweiger, agent for the New 
York Life, has been elected a director 
of the newly organized Association of 


Commerce of Jefferson, Wis. 





Policy Claims Discussed as a 


Moral Test of Life Insurance 
BY WILLIAM J. TULLY 


tain from an examination of the 

programs of the annual conven- 
tions of this association, the American 
Life Convention and the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, it would ap- 
pear that papers have been presented 
dealing with the business of life insur- 
ance as viewed from almost every pos- 
sible angle except the treatment of life 
insurance contracts when they  be- 
come death claims. I can well under- 
stand that this subject may not possess 
a very considerable degree of interest 
to life insurance executives in such a 
meeting as this, but I can think of no 
other phase of the business which can 
be of greater interest to, or more 
readily understood by the millions of 
policyholders and perhaps by those 
who have yet to take out their first life 
insurance policy. On more than one 
occasion, in discussing with an outsider 
the magnitude of the business of the 
company with which I have the honor 
to be associated, and after reciting the 
very large number of death claims pre- 
sented, I have been met with the state- 
ment, “That is very interesting, but 
what do you do with those claims? 
How many of them do you pay, and 
how long does it take you to do it?” 
It seems to me that suth a question is 


Ss‘ far as I have been able to ascer- 





thing about it all is that a word of pro- 
test against this supervision is seldom 
made by any company. So far as pol- 
icy claims are concerned this super- 
vision is thoroughly desirable. It will 
happen that no matter how anxious a 
company may be to do exact justice, 
the policyholder or his representative 
will sometimes be distrustful and dis- 
satisfied. A complaint to the state su- 
perintendent or commissioner follows. 
The company presents its theory of the 
case and is upheld or overruled as the 
case may be. In either event an ad- 
justment is had which very frequently 
avoids dissatisfaction and litigation. 


Handling Claims Simple Matter 


The handling of the average death 
claim after it reaches the home office is 
a very simple matter. In the great ma- 
jority of cases the cause of death is 
clear and not at all suspicious. In these 
cases the only question remaining is, 
to whom the proceeds of the policy 
should be paid. There either is or is 
not a designated beneficiary. If there 
is a designated beneficiary we need to 
satisfy ourselves only that the benefi- 
ciary survives the insured and that 
there has been no change or assign- 
ment. If there is no designated ben- 
eficiary, then we have to deal with the 





What is the attitude of life companies on payment of death claims? 
William J. Tully, secretary of the Association Life Insurance Counsel and 
general solicitor of the Metropolitan Life, in this address before the Life 
Presidents at their meeting in New York this week on “Policy Claims— 
a Moral Test of Life Insurance,” give statistics on the experience of 164 
companies, representing 95 percent of the total outstanding insurance in 
the United States, in regard to the liberality and promptness with which 
claims were handled, and declared that these figures proved that the 
companies can fairly claim to meet that test with a marking of 100 percent. 














nT Seek Seine ‘se 
a perfectly natural one. In the tech- 
nical side of life insurance the public 
has comparatively little interest; but 
the percentage of those paid, and the 
time within which death claims are dis- 
posed of must hold a great interest for 
the public at large. 

At the outset it is obvious that the 
handling of death claims is very differ- 
ent now than what it was in the early 
development of the business in this 
country. The change in the method of 
organization, if nothing else, would 
have its influence. A half century ago 
large numbers of companies were or- 
ganized on the stock basis and for the 
perfectly honest purpose of making 
money. It naturally followed that 
death claims were closely scrutinized, 
largely to ascertain if there was any 
ground upon which they could be re- 
jected. 

It is not only in the treatment of 
death claims that the attitude of the 
company towards the policyholder or 
his representative has been greatly 
liberalized. Formerly the policy con- 
tract was closely drawn and strictly 
construed and in favor of the company. 
The concessions and alternatives con- 
ceded to the policyholder were few and 
unimportant. He could take his con- 
tract or leave it, as he chose. A paid- 
up policy was more or less of a rarity 
and a policy loan something grudgingly 
made if at all. A surrender value was 
paid only in rare instances. What a 
contrast is offered by every company in 
contracts today! 


Supervision Found Desirable 


Life insurance is today regarded as 
the great if not the greatest public 
business. The public is as deeply in- 
terested if not more so than in any 
utility organized and operated for their 
benefit. No business is more closely 
supervised by government, and the fine 





duly authorized executor or adminis- 
trator or other representative of the in- 
sured or estate. If facts develop that 
call for investigation, this, too, is made 
easy by the trained staff of home office 
inspectors maintained by the larger 
companies, or by the bureaus estab- 
lished for such purposes in the prin- 
cipal cities of the country. 


Procedure in Home Office 


The method of handling death claims 
in home offices is not at all uniform, 
but the result obtained is quite the same 
in every company. It is interesting to 
note how the procedure of passing on 
the claims and the responsibility for act- 
ing upon them varies. Naturally this ob- 
servation has more to do with the large 
companies than with the small ones. 
Every company of course has its claim 
department which might in a legal sense 
be termed the court of original juris- 
diction. But the appellate jurisdiction 
varies widely. In the large companies 
one of two systems prevails. Either 
the final decision to pay or to reject a 
claim rests with a committee made up 
of the head of the claim division and 
certain executive officers, or the prac- 
tice of individual responsibility is ob- 
served. In some companies the law 
division is consulted before a claim is 
finally rejected. In others, the first 
knowledge that the law divisions has 
of a rejected claim is the reference to 
it of a summons and complaint. In my 
judgment, payment of a death claim 
should not be refused until the legal 
department of the company has an op- 
portunity to review the facts. Where 
a claim is rejected it is fair to assume 
that action to enforce its payment will 
follow. The company’s defense is pri- 
marily in the hands of its home office 
counsel who, is seems to me, is fairly 
entitled to determine, and before final 
action on the claim is had, whether or 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance - - - - $5,343,652,434 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid forin 1919 $910,091,087 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1919 $508,590,405 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World, 


Total Insurance placed and paid forin 1919 - - - = $1,418,681,492 


The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Forcein 1919 - - - - = = = $914,140,618 


More than ever has been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 


Number of Policies in Force December 31,1919 - - - 21,770,671 


Larger than that of any other Company in America. 


Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - - - - - 1,986,410 


Larger than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 


Assets - - - = = = = = = = = = = = = §$864,821,824.55 
Increase in Assets during 1919 - - - - - = = $89,367,126.27 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Liabilities - - - - - = = = = = = = = = §$835,736,487.38 
@umie « ee we we we we ee wt le [6s [69808599717 
Number of Claims paidin 1919 - - = = = = = = = 289,125 
Averaging one policy paid for every 30 seconds of cach business day of 8 hours. 

Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1919 - - - - = $73,581,759.91 


Payment of claims averaged $505.03 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Metropolitan nurses made 1,300,883 visits free of charge to 256,000 sick 
Industrial Policy-holders. 


Metropolitan men distributed over Twelve Millions of pieces of liter- 


ature on health— 
Bringing the total distribution to over 200,000,00v. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in eight years 17.9 per cent. 


Typhoid reduction, 69 per cent.; Tuberculosis, over 33 per cent.; Heart Disease, over 23 per cent.; 
Bright’s Disease, over 25 per cent.; Infectious diseases of children, over 46 per cent. 


In general reduction and in each case of disease, this is far greater than that shown by statistics of the 
Registration Area of the United States. 


Death Rate for 1919 lowest in History of Company. 














FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 
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Use of Association Label 


Mucu interest is being taken at the 
suggestion that was made by the execu- 
tive committee of the Cuicaco Lire 
UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION and which 
has been adopted whereby the associa- 
tion will provide a sticker to be used by 
the members and attached to the outside 
of all policies that they personally secure. 
It is neatly printed and reads: 

“This policy is written by a member 
of the Chicago Life Underwriters As- 
sociation.” 

The sticker can be used only on policies 
personally secured by a member. A gen- 
eral agent will not be allowed to dis- 
tribute these stickers to any but members 


of the association. The purpose of course 
is to popularize the association so that 
the public will demand that a member of 
the association negotiate the insurance. 
It is a very clever move to make the 
association an effective institution in the 
community. Many who have given the 
subject thought say that the Chicago as- 
sociation has struck a very important 
device to increase its membership and to 
make the association worth while. The 
sticker in time should be a guarantee to 
the holder of the policy that it is written 
by a man well equipped for his work and 
that the policy is placed in a reputable 
company. ‘ 


More Liberal Toward Women 


Tue last five years have made a de- 
cided change in the attitude of the life 
companies in insuring women. Today 
there is practically no discrimination 
against women in the matter of rates 
and with few exceptions they are 
offered all the policies and service that 
are extended to the men. There are 
some companies that will not write term 
or income policies for women. One 
company does not write women unless 
the husband is also insured by the com- 
pany, but for the most part the dis- 
crimination and prejudice of a few years 
ago have vanished. 

Today there is a decided tendency to 
encourage the insuring of women. 
Some agencies have established a sepa- 
rate department for women. They 
have proceeded on the theory that 
women are best qualified to deal with 
women and hence have a woman in 
charge of the work, with women agents 


and physicians. 

Generally speaking, there are three 
classes of insurable women: profes- 
sional, business and housewives. To- 
day there are far more business and 
professional women who are taking out 
policies. Generally they take good- 
sized policies. As a rule they are finan- 
cially independent and desire to save. 
They may have some one dependent 
upon them whom they wish to protect. 
There is also a tendency to insure 
young married women as a protection 
to the husband in case of death. There 
are not many women who take out in- 
surance for investment purposes alone. 

Life agents are quite agreed that as 
the discrimination against women is re- 
moved, a wide and valuable field is 
opened. Those qualified to judge are 
especially optimistic because they say 
that women are better savers than men, 
less apt to allow a policy to lapse. 


Avoid Competitive Cases 


WHEN a life man finds that another 
salesman has been talking to a prospect 
and has just about closed the case or 
even developed it fairly well, it is best 
for every one concerned to pass up the 
prospect, and to move on to some one 
else that has not been talking insurance 
to another salesman. It is not a ques- 
tion of ethics, but one of common sense. 
It simply does not pay to try to close 
a man whose interest in life insurance 
has been created and developed by some 
one else. When such a case is closed 
it causes a break between the compe- 
ting agents and leaves the policyholder 
with a feeling of uncertainty in his 
mind. The keen competition that is 
stirred up, only confuses the prospect 
and does anything but strengthen his 
faith in life insurance. 


The prospect that the agent finds, in- 
terests and sells without competition, 
makes the best policyholder. He is sold 
right. He believes in life insurance. 
He has not been bothered with com- 
petitive arguments. He can be sold ad- 
ditional insurance when he is financially 
able to buy more. He is tied up to his 
life insurance agent in the right way. 
Over a period of time any life insurance 
salesman will discover that competitive 
cases do not pay. The time spent in 
digging out comparisons, in finding the 
weaknesses of the competing agent’s 
company, and in caustic arguments 
when used in finding and developing 
new prospects pays much larger divi- 
dends, to say nothing of the doubts to 
life insurance as a whole which such 
arguments may raise. 














Ralph E. Perry, who joined the office 
forces of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
in Milwaukee in 1904, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the cum- 
pany. Mr. Perry is a native of Mil- 


waukee, born Jan. 7, 1883. He has 
been continuously employed in the sec- 
retary’s department since joining the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, and was ad- 
mitted to the Wisconsin bar in July, 
1919. 

Augustus C. Remmel, 38, chairman 
of the Republican state central com- 
mittee of Arkansas and assistant man- 
ager of the Mutual Life at hittle Rock, 
died at his home there Dec. 3 after a 
brief illness of hemorrhagic malarial 
fever. Mr. Remmel was a native of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and had lived in 
Little Rock for 20 years. He was a 
delegate from Arkansas to the Repub- 
lican national conventions of 1916 and 
1920 and had been state central com- 
mittee chairman since 1916. He was 
Republican nominee for congress from 
this district in 1912. 

Mr. Remmel became ill about three 
weeks ago, but had been at his office 
several times since, as he considered his 
illness only of minor nature. A severe 
relapse occurred earlier in the week and 
Thursday night he fell into a coma, 
dying 22 hours later without regaining 
consciousness. 

Albert Bettinger, president of the 
Ohio National Life, who is one of Cin- 
cinnati’s leading attorneys and repre- 
sentative citizens, has been elected 
president of the Ohio Valley Improve- 
ment Association succeeding Col. John 
L. Vance of Columbus, who retires 
after an honored service of 25 years. 
Mr. Bettinger has during nearly his 
entire business life been greatly in- 
terested in and intimately associated 
with the project of ‘the improvement of 
the Ohio River and the establishment 
by means of a series of dams of a 
nine-foot stage of water all the year 
round from Pittsburgh to Cairo. The 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association 
has been one of the chief backers of 
the plan and a number of dams have 
been built and many millions of dollars 
already spent by Congress. Mr. Bet- 
tinger is one of a body of public-spir- 
ited citizens who have stood by the 
project thick and thin. He is succeeded 
as vice-president by Edwin C. Gibbs, 
president of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, now retired, formerly of 
the well-known fire insurance firm of 
Neare, Gibbs & Lent. 


Ben F. Hadley of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, who was in Chicago last week 
installing his new general agent, U. C. 
Upjohn, who has resigned as assistant 
general agent of the Penn Mutual, gave 
a luncheon in his honor. Mr. Upjohn 
will not entirely disconnect himself 
from the Penn Mutual office until Jan. 
1, although he will give part of his time 
to the Equitable of Iowa’s office, 76 
West Monroe street, Chicago. Among 
the guests at the luncheon were Wil- 
liam Franklin Crawford and A. R. 
Crawford, the other general agents of 
the Equitable in Chicago. Mr. Upjohn 
is regarded as one of the most success- 
ful life insurance men in the city. 


The New York Life features two of 
its well known inspectors of agencies, 
. W. Long and R. E. Whitney, in 
the agency bulletin. Mr. Long is dean 
of the inspectors in point of compaay 
service. He has charge of the Atlantic 
department. He began as a clerk in 
the company’s office at Philadelphia, in 
January, 1883. Later he became chief 
accountant in the Philadelphia office 
and then cashier. In January, 1902, he 
was appointed agency director of the 
Independence branch in Philadelphia. 
In Jan., 1904, he was made supervisor 
of the Atlantic department and in 
June, 1905, was made inspector of 
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agencies of the department. The ter- 
ritory under his supervision produced 
$8,508,967 in 1910 and during the first 
10 months of this year produced 
$33,523,186. 

Robert E. Whitney of Chicago, in- 
spector of agencies of the Central de- 
partment, went with the New York 
Life about 10 months later than Mr. 
Long. He is a son of the late Charles 
C. Whitney, for many years secretary 
of the company. He has spent his 
entire business career with the New 
York Life. He started as a clerk in 
the home office in October, 1883. In 
1890 he was appointed cashier of the 
Seaboard branch in New York City. 
In 1892 he became branch manager. 
In 1900 he was appointed inspector 
of agencies for China and Japan and 
lived several years in the Orient. 
Owing to the death of his wife he had 
to return to this country and was made 
agency director at Denver. Then two 
years later he became supervisor of the 
Central department of Chicago and in 
May, 1907 was made inspector of agen- 
cies of the department. In 1910, the 
territory under Mr. W hitney’s super- 
vision produced $14,314,249 insurance. 
In 10 months of the current year the 
same territory paid for $69,232,408. 


Platt Whitman, state insurance com- 
missioner of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed a member of a commission to 
prepare plans for a pension system and 
funds for employes of the state 


President Orville ‘Thorp of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters Association is 
in New York attending a conference of 
the executive officers of the association. 
He is killing two birds with one stone 
as he is attending the annual meeting 
of the Life Presidents Association. 


Ability to go out and get them was 
what made C. D. Rodman, general 
agent for the Northwestern Mutual, 
at Louisville, Ky., a crack solicitor. He 
is proving that he still has the ability 
in connection with a membership drive 
of the Exchange Club of Louisville, Mr. 
Rodman holding the record for turn- 
ing in applications for membership, he 
having turned in six, three coming last 
ae this putting him well out in the 
ea 


“PM FEELING FINE” 


There ain’t no use in kickin’, friend, 
Wnen things don’t come your way. 

It does no good to holler ’round 
And grumble night an’ day. 

The thing to do is curb your grief, 
Cut out yer little whine; 

And when they ask you how you are, 
Jest say, “I’m feelin’ fine.” 


There ain’t no man alive but what is 
Booked to get his slap; 

There ain’t no man that walks but what 
From trouble gets his rap. 

Go mingle with the bunch, old boy, 
Where all the bright lights shine, 

And when they ask you how you are, 
Jest say, “I’m feelin’ fine.” 


Your heart may jest be bustin’ with some 
Real or fancied woe, 

But when you smile the other folks 
Ain't really apt to know. 

The old world laughs at heartaches, 

friend, 

Be they your own or mine. 

So when they ask you how you are, 
Jest say, “I’m feelin’ fine.” 
—Convict No. 67070, Sing Sing Prison. 


Progress of Amicable Life 


The Amicable Life of Waco, Tex., is 
making good progress under the direc- 
tion of President A. Wilson. This 
company will show a gain of insurance 
in force of over $2,500,000 for this year. 

In view of the fact that for the past 
few years this company had written 
hardly any new business and therefore 
had no agency force, an entirely new 
organization had to be built up within 
the past year. The directors and stock- 
holders are well pleased with the prog- 


ress being made. 
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EQUITABLE PLAN OFFERED 
FOR INSURANCE TAXATION 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


be made are adjusted according to the 
ages of the contributors and the wife of 
each member receives a fixed amount at 
the death of the contributor whenever 
it occurs. Wherein then is the justifi- 
cation for the tax? 





Requires Larger Insurance 


Life insurance provides .the only 
known means of making provision for 
the payment of an estate tax without 
the sacrifice of a part of the estate. The 
inclusion of life insurance in the estate 
tax requires a larger amount of insur- 
ance that would otherwise be necessary 
and thereby indirectly increases the tax 
burden, 

Of all foolish attempts at taxation 
there is none more foolish than the at- 
tempt to tax life insurance companies 
upon the basis of war excess profits. 
It is enough to say that the matter is 
now in litigation, and that the outcome 
can be awaited by the companies with 
reasonable confidence. 


Trouble with Income Tax Law 


The income tax law, as applied to life 
insurance companies, has proved very 
unsatisfactory to the companies and 
also, I believe, to the treasury depart- 
ment. No other outcome could be ex- 
pected as the result of an effort to apply 
to a highly technical business the rules 
applicable to ordinary commercial en- 
terprises. The treasury department has 
been handicapped by its failure to have 
on its permanent staff someone conver- 
sant with life insurance principles. 
Constant disagreements between the de- 
partment and the companies have re- 
sulted therefrom. In their desire to 
avoid litigation the companies have sub- 
mitted to many demands which from 
their point of view were unfair. Where 





courts in the case of individual com- | 
| panies. This has entailed much un- 
necessary and expensive litigation. 








certain definite principles involving | come in the 
large amounts of tax were involved | 


the companies’ in the fulfillment of the 
duty which they owe to their policy- 


holders have resistec e dems s of | . ; 
olders sted the demands o |a corporation, the members of which 


the treasury department, and have been 


| 


forced at great expense to try to es- | 
tablish in the courts the correctness of | 


their position. These efforts have been 
remarkably successful. I am not at all 
disposed to criticise the government 


for its insistment upon a determination | 


by the courts of the questions which 
were fairly in dispute. No other course 
was reasonably open to it, but in my 
opinion it is criticisable for its some- 
time unwillingness to recognize gener- 


ally the principles established by the | 


After an experience of eleven years, 
during which the companies have been 
taxed upon their supposed net income, 
there are still many matters in dispute. 


Fails to Meet Criteria 


The income tax law applied to life 
insurance companies fails to meet some 
of the most important criteria of sound 
methods of taxation. It does not bear 
equally upon different companies. It 
does not provide any certainty of in- 
come to the government. The amount 
of tax is not easily determinable, and 
when determined it is not, as implied, a 
tax on net income. The tax is collected 
only at heavy expense to the govern- 
ment and to the companies. 

It is not at all clear that in far 
as life insurance companies are con- 
cerned the present law meets the con- 
stitutional requirements. 

The sixteenth amendment does not 
leave congress free to determine what 
is and what is not income. Congress 
cannot declare that to be income which 
is not income. Are the premiums paid 
to a mutual life insurance company in- 


so 


| 


sense in which that word is 
used in the sixteenth amendment? 


Status of Mutual Company 


A mutual life insurance company 1s 
are those insured in and with the cor- 
poration. There are no other members. 
Che policies held by them are the evi- 
dences of their membership and 
their interest in the corporation. The 
cash which they pay therefor is as much 
actual cash capital paid in as is the 


cash paid into an ordinary stock cor- | 


poration by the members thereof for 
their certificates of stock. There is a 
cual relationship between the member 
of the insurance company and the com- 
pany, in that he is a member of the cor- 
poration also a contractor with it. 
What he pays into the corporation he 
pays under his contract. He enters 
into the contract for the purpose of 
becoming a member and the contract 
is necessary if he is to be a member. 
This situation is fundamental with a 
mutual life insurance company. A local 
building and loan association, like a mu- 
tual life insurance company, deals only 
with its own members, but no one 


of | 
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1919 the premiums amounted to $38,- 
314,279, the insurance expenses were 
$6,456,941, payments on _ policies 
amounted to $23,869,173 and $10,962,706 
of the premiums was required for the 
net addition to the reserve. These three 
items aggregated $41,288,820, or $2,- 
974,541 in excess of the premiums. The 
interest income not exempt, was $12,- 
022,951. The investment expenses were 
$568,004. Losses arising from the sale 
or maturity of assets amounted to 
$109,029 Depreciation amounted to 
$57,142 and interest paid upon obliga- 
tions incurred in the purchase by sub- 


scription of Liberty Loan Bonds 
amounted to $463,418, The interest re- 
quired to maintain the reserve 
amounted to $7,148,172. The total 
charges against the interest income 
amounted to $8,345,765, and left an 


excess of interest income amounting to 
$3,677,186, 


Important Part of Interest Earnings 


It may fairly be presumed that an 
analysis of the returns of other com- 
panies would show the same result. It 


| would be rather surprising if such were 


would deny that the cash paid in by | 


the members was a part of the associa- 
tion’s capital. True, the premiums paid 
under a contract of life insurance are 
the consideration for the contract, but 
it does not follow that such premiums 
are income within the meaning of the 
sixteenth amendment. 


Neo Taxable Income 


An examination of the returns made 
by one large life insurance company 
under the corporation tax act and under 
the income tax act shows conclusively 
that in every year there was no taxable 
income arising from premiums after 
charging against the premiums the in- 
surance expenses, payments on policy 
contracts and so much of the premiums 
as was required for the net addition to 
the policy reserve. To illustrate, in 


not the case. The analysis shows in 
a very striking manner the very impor- 
tant part which interest earnings play 


| in the transaction of the business, and 


| terest 





the necessity for conserving such in- 
earnings. The analysis serves 
also, I think, to demonstrate that 
premiums are not in any true sense a 
part of the income. The premiums are 
really the capital contributions of the 
associated members of a life insurance 
company for the purpose of carrying on 
their joint venture. Such capital con- 
tributions are augmented by the inter- 
est earnings thereon, and it is such in- 
terest earnings which make the venture 
successful. The analysis serves fur- 
ther to demonstrate the fallacy of the 
popular view that life insurance is a 
business of profit, but this is not the 
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Indiana Offers a 


Fertile Field 


The recent census statistics show that of 
the total population of Indiana over 
seventy-five percent are white people of native 
parentage. Thirteen percent are native of 
foreign born parentage and six percent 
are foreign born white. 


It is thus seen that Indiana has within its 
bounds those who make the best insurance 
prospects. They area prosperous, thrifty, 
progressive people. 


The life insurance agent is interested in having a 
large percent of insurable prospects in a position 
to purchase insurance. Indiana has as high a 
per capita wealth as any western state. It has 
been regarded for many years as one of the most 
productive life insurance fields. The fact that 
its people are prosperous and money making, 
naturally makes it a desirable life insurance state. EB 


Aside from the purely commercial aspects of life 
insurance the agents working in the state find that 
they are regarded as business men with a serious 
mission’ who have an important proposition to 
make. They are treated with courtesy and respect. 
They are looked upon asconstructive 
forces and are doing much to pro- 
mote the best interests of the people. 


It is worth something to an agent to 
labor in the field 


where the spirit is 




























cordial and the atmos- 
phere is so favorable. 
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time or place for a discussion of that 
phase of the business. 
Three Substitutes Suggested 


Three suggestions have been made 
for a substitute for the present income 
tax. One is a direct tax on premiums. 
This has the single merit of simplicity. 
A very serious objection is that the 
burden would be very unevenly dis- 
tributed, and it would fall with great- 
est weight upon the younger and 
smaller companies whose interest in- 
come is small compared with the pre- 
mium income. The older companies 
with many policies carrying high re- 
serves naturally have a much larger 
proportionate interest income than the 
young companies. Furthermore the 
older companies have upon their books 
a great many paid-up policies from 
which a large interest income is de- 
rived, but no premium income. The 
young companies have very few such 
policies. A premium tax would also 
bear heavily upon industrial insurance. 
Moreover, a premium tax is essentially 
an excise or franchise tax. 

Taxing Insurance Issued 


The second suggestion is that the tax 
be laid upon the amount of insurance 
issued. This also has the merit of 
simplicity. Otherwise, it is not worthy 
of consideration. It would place the 
entire burden upon new policyholders, 
and the greatest sufferers would be 
those insured under the cheaper plans. 
The younger and smaller companies 
would be seriously disadvantaged com- 
pared with the older and larger com- 
panies. This would also be true of 
companies doing business on the non- 
participating plan compared with those 
doing business on the mutual plan. 
The plan would greatly increase the 
cost of industrial insurance. Like the 
first suggestion it is an excise or fran- 
chise tax. 

The third suggestion is that the tax be 
laid upon the free interest income. This 
would provide a true income tax upon 
the only real source of income which 
life insurance companies have. The 
plan first found official recognition 
when the revenue law of 1918 was under 
consideration. It was then recom- 
mended to the United States senate by 
the senate finance committee. The 
recommendation of the committee was 
adopted by the senate but was rejected 
bv the conference committee. 

The term “gross income” was defined 
to mean the gross amount of income 
received during the taxable year from 
interests, dividends and rents. The 
term “net income” was defined to mean 
the gross income less (1) the amount 
of tax exempt interest; (2) an amount 
equal to the excess, if any, or 4 percent 
of the mean of the reserve funds re- 
quired by law and held during the tax- 
able year over the amount of tax ex- 
empt interest; (3) an amount equal to 
2 per cent of any sums held at the end 
of the taxable year as a reserve for 
dividends (other than dividends pay- 
able during the year following the tax- 
able year) payment of which is deferred 
for a period of not less than five years 
from the date of the policy contract; 
(4) investment expenses paid during 
the ‘taxable year not exceeding one- 
fourth of 1 percent of the mean in- 
vested assets and (5) taxes and other 
expenses paid during the taxable year 
exclusively in connection with real es- 
tate owned by the company, not includ- 
ing taxes assessed against local bene- 
fits of a kind tending to increase the 
value of the property assessed, and 
not including any amount paid out for 
new buildings or for permanent im- 
provements and betterments made to 
increase the value of any property. In 
the case of a domestic company there 
was also a_ specific exemption of 
$2,000. In the case of a foreign com- 
pany the tax was to be laid upon the 
same proportion of the net income 
which the reserve fund upon business 
transacted within the United States is 
of the total reserve fund upon business 
transacted whether within or without 
the United States. The term “life in- 





surance company” was defined to 
mean an insurance company engaged 
in the business of issuing life insur- 
ance and annuity contracts (including 
contracts of combined life, health and 
accident insurance continuing for the 
life of the insured and not subject to 
cancellation by the company) whose re- 
serve funds held for the fulfillment of 
such contracts comprise more than 50 
per centum of its total reserve funds. 

The senate committee on finance, in 
its report of Dec. 6, 1918, referred to 
the plan as follows: 

“A new basis is recommended for the 
taxation of life insurance companies 
The tax is in form an income tax, but 
is imposed upon a net income defined 
with special reference to the peculiar 
conditions of the business of life in- 
surance. Roughly, it consists of the 
gross income from interest, dividends, 
and rents less tax-free interest, invest- 
ment expenses, and taxes and other ex- 
penses paid exclusively in connection 
with real estate owned by the company. 
In the case of a domestic life insur- 
ance company there is also a specific 
deduction of $2,000. Thus the tax falls 
upon the true income of the company; 
that is, its income from investments; 
and the rate is so fixed that this tax 
takes the place of the income tax, war 
excess-profits tax, capital-stock tax, and 
the tax on the issuance of policies. It 
will yield considerably more revenue 
than the taxes which it is designed to 
replace, and has the great merit of sim- 
plicity and certainty. Above all, it 
avoids the almost insuperable difficulty 
of defining the invested capital of a 
life insurance company for purposes of 
the war-excess-profits tax.” 


Differs from Present Law 


The proposed measure differs from 
the present law in the following re- 
spects: Premiums are not included in 
gross income; but offseting this, insur- 
ance expenses, general taxes, payments 
on policy contracts and that part of 
the increase in policy reserves which 
arise from premium payments are not 
deducted from gross income. The 
eliminated deductions exceed in amount 
the eliminated income... In computing 
income tax under the present law, in 
so far as it arises from interest, divi- 
dends and rents, the companies may 
deduct therefrom (1) interest on tax 
exempt securities; (2) interest on obli- 
gations of the United States and War 
Finance corporation Bonds not ex- 
empt; (3) investment losses; (4) depre- 
ciation; (5) interest paid on indebted- 
ness; (6) dividends received from do- 
mestic corporations, not personal serv- 
ice corporations, and dividends upon 
stock of foreign corporations taxable 
by the United States upon any portion 
of their net income; (7) investment ex- 
penses and (8) interest required to 
maintain the policy reserve. These 
should all be taken into account if the 
plan of taxing the “free” interest in- 
come is to be carried out scientifically. 
Under the proposed measure only (7) 
and (1) and the excess of (8) over (1) 
were considered. Under the present 
law the deduction from gross income 
by reason of the addition to the reserve 
fund consists of the net premiums re- 
ceived during the year together with 
the interest required to maintain the 
reserve, less the tabular cost of in- 
surance. 


Interest to Maintain Reserve 


Under the proposed measure the de- 
duction from gross income by reason 
of the addition to the reserve fund con- 
sists only what may roughly be said 
to be the interest required to maintain 
the reserve. Such interest cannot be 
taxed without violating one of the most 
fundamental principles of the science 
of life insurance. ifferent companies 
use different rates of interest in com- 
puting their reserves and many com- 
panies maintain a part of their reserves 
upon one interest rate and another 
part upon another rate. For income 
tax purposes a uniform rate may be 
used without unfairness. Under the 
proposed measure there is also a de- 
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duction from gross income of 2 percent 
of the deferred dividend fund. This de- 
duction was included in order that 
companies having deferred dividends 
should not be heavily overtaxed in com- 
parison with the annual dividend com- 


panies, 
Of Advantage to Both 


The senate plan was good as far as 
it went and was a great improvement 
over the present plan. It was not per- 
fect and under the conditions which ex- 
isted when it was under consideration 
it could not then be made perfect. 
With the changes which I have indi- 
dated it would provide a tax which 
would not violate the technical require- 
ments of the business while the practi- 
cal advantages to the government and 
the companies alike would be exceed- 
ingly important. Both could count 


with reasonable assurance upon the | 


amount of tax to be paid. Certainty 
would be substituted for uncertainty, 
equality for inequality and simplicity 
for confusion. Under the present law 
the taxable income has fluctuated 
greatly from year to year and I think 
Il am safe in saying that it has not in 
any year equalled the government’s ex- 
pectations. Under the proposed meas- 
ure a very considerable tax would be 
collected and instead of a fluctuation 
from year to year a regular increase 
could confidently be expected. The 
companies could well afford to pay the 


increased tax in view of the savings 


which they would experience in time 
and trouble and legal expense. 


Would Accept Department Valuations 


Commissioner Hobbs of Massachu- 
setts will ask the next legislature for 
authority to accept the valuation of the 
department of insurance of any other 
state or country in computing the re- 
serve liability of life companies doing 
business in the commonwealth. Since 
1858 Massachusetts has required life 
companies to submit the necessary data 
for a complete valuation of all their 
policies year by year. Very few states 
now undertake to value the policies of 
companies incorporated in states where 
a valuation is made, but accept instead 
a certificate of valuation from the com- 
missioner of that state. This same au- 
thority is now asked by the Massachu- 
setts commissioner, who states retalia- 
tory laws along this line have laid a 
burden upon Massachusetts’ companies 
that is “by no means inconsiderable.” 


John Hancock Agents Entertained 


Dr. E. E. Flickinger, Indiana state 
agent of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
had his agency force in Indianapolis on 
Wednesday of last week for the annual 
agency banquet. About 75 were present. 
Samuel Rosenburg, general agent of the 
company at Peoria, attended as a special 
guest, having received his early training 
in the business in the Indianapolis office. 
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Are You Flabby, Too? 


When Home Offices were flooded by the tidal 
wave of business a year ago, the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company increased its Home Office force, 
enlarged its offices and took care of all the good busi- 
ness it could get. 


It has kept its sales organization in fit condition 
to push ahead. 


If you are troubled by inertia, if you feel you are 
flabby from the prolonged picnic of easy velvet, you will 
find a helpful tonic in the snappy service which The 
Lincoln Life always gives its field men and in the ready 
co-operation of every Lincoln Life department. 


Because The Lincoln Life is using every progressive 
means to advance Lincoln Life service, it pays to— 
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The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


‘*Its Name Indicates Its Character”’ 
Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Now More Than $150,000,000 in Force 
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Nota Twister of Business 
Nor of Agencies 


The Illinois Life does not seek 
its agency material from the or- 
ganizations of other companies. 
The Illinois Life believes that it 
is just as unethical to twist agen- 
cies as to twist policies. Such 
practices are detrimental to the 
life insurance business, and what 
harms the business harms the 
Illinois Life. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest Illinois Company 
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POLICY CLAIMS DISCUSSED 
AS LIFE INSURANCE TEST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


not in his opinion the company can 
successfully defend an action to collect 
the claim. This is the plan followed by 
the Metropolitan, where no claim is 
finally rejected except on the individual 
responsibility of the general solicitor. 


Companies’ Attitude Liberal 


The validity of a policy having been 
established, examination of a death 
claim has to do only with the happening 
or occurrence of a contingency after 
the placing of the policy and the title 
of the claimant. The attitude of all 
companies towards the adjustment of 
policy claims is, I think, without excep- 
tion generous and liberal in the ex- 
treme, with an earnest desire to waive 
all technicalities that might interfere 
with a prompt and equitable settlement. 
The good faith of the insured or the 
claimant or both having been deter- 
mined it is only in rare instances that 
a company will refuse to make imme- 
diate settlement. The tendency toward 





uniform insurance laws throughout the 
several states and the provinces of 
Canada, particularly since the New 
York state investigation of 1905, has 
very largely simplified the mechanical 
process of handling death claims. It 
has likewise brought about radicaf 
changes in the contract provisions of 
companies. Only 17 states in the Union 
now require a policy to be paid with- 
in a period expressed by the statute. 
Curiously enough, the Dominion of 
Canada and five of its provinces re- 
quire payment within either 30 or 60 
days. Only 13 states provide for a pen- 
alty for delay. The Dominion govern- 
ment and two provinces provide a 
penalty. In 17 states the statute pro- 
vides a penalty against fraudulent 
claims, 
Provisions in Policy Contracts 


On the other hand, the provisions con- 
tained in policy contracts for the time 
of payment of claims are exceedingly 
impressive. The policy forms of 127 
companies were examined with the fol- 
lowing result: One company requires 
60 days after receipt of due proofs of 
death; one company, 24 hours after 





death and upon receipt of due proof of 
said death; one company, within 24 
hours after receipt of due proof of 
death; one company, immediately upon 
receipt and approval of proofs of death; 
one company, immediately upon accept- 
ance of satisfactory proof of death; 
and 122 companies, upon or immediate- 
ly upon receipt of due proof of death. In 
view of this gencticalty uniform rule, 
backed up as it is by the actual prac- 
tice of companies generally, it is re- 
spectfully suggested that statutes im- 
posing a penalty for delay should be re- 
pealed. very company is desirous of 
paying death claims promptly, and 
without any unnecessary or vexatious 
delay. Where, however, a company is 
led to believe that a fraud has been 
perpetrated, it is fairly entitled to try 
out that qeustion without the imposi- 
ion of a penalty if finally defeated in 
the courts. The rule in a few states of 
permitting the addition of a percentage 
of the claim and attorney’s fees to the 
amount of the judgment is utterly 
wrong and in some localities leads to 
what really amounts to blackmail on 
the part of dishonest and unscrupulous 
attorneys. A careful review of the 
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methods employed by every company 
of standing amply justifies the state- 
ment that every just claim is paid al- 
most immediately on presentation. 


Comparison of Claim Statistics 


Comparisons of the actual claim sta- 
tistics of 164 life insurance companies 
in the United States for 1919 which 
carry 95 percent of the total outstand- 
ing insurance in American companies, 
warrant the conclusion that a policy of 
life insurance in any reputable company. 
may be safely regarded as a sight draft 


upon the insuring company, payable 
upon proof of death. The total num- 
ber of claims presented to the 164 
companies during 1919 was 702,087, of 
which 692,655 were paid in full, a ratio, 
number of claims paid to total number 
of claims presented, of 98.66. The 
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ratio, amount of claims paid to total 
amount claimed, on presented claims 


was 97.63, while the ratio, amount 
actually paid-to the amount claimed, 
made possible by additions, was 100.09. 
Claims were otherwise disposed of dur- 
ing the year as follows: By compro- 
mise, 916; by rejection, 1,705; by aban- 
donment, 248; by final judgment, 168; 


or a total of 3,037. This makes a total 
of 695,692 claims disposed of, which is 
a ratio, number of claims paid to total 
number of claims presented, of 99.09, 
and with policy additions, a ratio of 
amount paid to amount claimed of 99.66. 
At the end of the year there were 5,653 
claims under investigation and only 742 
in suit. 

An examination of the grounds of dis- 
position of the claims not paid in full 
shows the following: Insurance never 
effective, 137; insurance lapsed or ex- 
pired, 142; fraud or misrepresenta- 
tions, 2,002; misstatement of age, 58; 
disappearance, 70; suicide, 101; murder 
by beneficiary, 12; breach of policy re- 
strictions, 73; mistake involving de- 
mand for reformation of contract; 1; 
prior payment, 49; rival claimants, 218; 
miscellaneous, 174. The amount claimed 
under the claims presented was $400,- 
610,916.35, and the amount paid was 
$391,917,875.17, or more than $1,000,000 
for every calendar day. The total 
amount involved in claims disposed of 
but not paid in full was $2,373,412.26, 
and the amount paid was $807,255.06. 
The amount involved in claims not 
finally disposed of was $7,375,514.03. 

Payments Made Promptly 


Showing the promptness with which 
payment was made, 31 companies paid 
100 percent of their claims within the 
normal period of one day after the re- 
ceipt of complete proofs; 16 companies 
paid 99 percent; 5 companies, 98 per- 
cent; 4 companies, 97 percent; 2 com- 
panies, 96 percent; 13 companies (in- 
cluding the large industrial companies 
where the physical ability to handle 
claims is a factor), 95 percent; 2 com- 
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panies, 94 percent; 2 companies, 93 per- 
cent; 5 companies, 90 percent; 2 com- 


panies, 89 percent; 2 companies, 88 
percent; 2 companies, 87 percent; 1 
company, 85 percent; 1 company, 84 


percent; 1 company, 81 percent; 4 com- 
panies, 80 percent; and 6 companies 
less than 80 percent. In other words, 
71 companies paid 95 percent and up- 
wards of their claims within 24 hours 
after receipt of proofs of death, and 28 
companies paid between 80 percent and 
95 percent of their claims in the same 
period of time. Twenty-nine companies 


paid between 80 percent and 100 per- | 
cent of their claims within two days; | 


18 companies, between 80 percent and 
100 percent in three days and their 
payments represented approximately 90 
percent of claims paid in full during 
the entire year. 


Staggering Total for 1919 


The number of claims presented dur- 
ing the year 1919 represents a somewhat 
staggering total. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that they include 
164 companies representing 95 percent 
of the total outstanding insurance in 
United States companies. While the 
percentages referred to will certainly 
be as favorable to the public in 1920 
and in the future as they were last year, 
it is a satisfaction to say that in every 
direction considerably decreased death 
losses over 1919 are being reported. 
During the first 11 months of the pres- 
ent year the Metropolitan has paid 
200,086 claims, representing a total of 
$42,232,508.44 as against 204,056 claims, 
representing $43,047,313.27 for the same 
period of last year, or a decrease of 
3,970 claims with decreased payment of 
$814,804.83. There are many reasons 
for this favorable showing as applying 
to all companies. The general condi- 
tions of health throughout the country 
are excellent. Claims resulting from 
the World War have practically ceased. 
They represent in our company, from 
August, 1914, to date, a total of 42,913, 
amounting to $11,226,378.76. The epi- 
demic of influenza and resulting pneu- 
monia which swept the country for a 
considerable period of time after Oct. 
1, 1918, has disappeared and the claims 
now resulting from these causes are 
entirely normal. During the last three 
months of 1918 they amounted in our 
company to 81,105 claims, totaling 
$17,367,867. During 1919 the claims 
numbered 42,913, representing $11,226,- 
378.76 and during the first 11 months 
of 1920, 31,871 claims, representing 
$7,582,892.91. During the first 11 months 
of 1919, the average of death claims 
paid daily by the Metropolitan was 
758 and during a corresponding period 
of 1920 the daily average was 730. 

Reverting to the subject assigned to 
me, “Policy Claims—a Moral Test of 
Life Insurance.” I think we have 
proved that the companies can fairly 
claim to meet that test with a marking 
of 100 percent. There has been a 
tremendous growth and development 
along right lines in the business of life 
insurance in recent years in this coun- 
try. Surely those of us who are charged 
with the responsibility of handling 
policy claims can feel reasonably well 
Satished with the conduct of a branch 
of the business in which the millions of 
insured people are so vitally interested. 


Murphy to Assist Thorp 


President Arthur D, Murphy of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has been appointed assistant 
to President Orville Thorp of the Na- 
tional Association and will be in charge 
of the third division of District No. 2, 
which includes eastern Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. With associations es- 
tablished at Philadelphia, Williamsport, 
Wilkesbarre, Scranton and Harrisburg 
in Pennsylvania, and at Trenton, N. J., 
it is probable that an association will 
be established in the near future at 
eading, Pa., and one in southern New 
Jersey, with headquarters at Atlantic 
ity. 








RESULTS IN NOVEMBER 


————_ 


EFFECT OF FARM CONDITIONS 
President John M. Stahl of Farmers 
National Says His Agents Have 
Fighting Clothes On 





President John M. Stahl of the Farm- 
ers National Life of Chicago, a com- 
pany writing a large farm business, 
speaks of the farm conditions and their 
effect as follows: 

“It is probable that the business of 
every life company has slackened the 
past few months. On account of the 
very severe decline in the prices of farm 
products—farm prices are only one- 
half what they were a few months ago 
—it was inevitable that, from the time 
the fall in farm prices became material, 
there shovld be a falling off in the 
business of the Farmers National Life, 
which writes nearly all its business on 
farmers. Hence the management is 
indeed pleased that the November, 1920, 
business was 11 per cent greater than 
the November, 1919, business, and that 
cash renewal premiums collected dur- 





ing November, 1920, were 59 percent 
greater than during November, 1919. 
Lapsation during November, 1920, was 
much less than was anticipated. This 
showing is all the more gratifying be- 
cause of the presidentia! election this 
year and especially because last year 
there was a contest for prizes totaling 
$2,000 among the agents of the Farmers 
National Life, whereas this year there 
is no contest for prizes nor any extra 
or special inducements whatever to 
stimulate the production of business. 
“The agents of the Farmers National 
Life were never more enthusiastic than 
now nor did they ever before work 
harder. They are determined to main- 
tain their production notwithstanding 
the very hard condition among farm- 
ers due to the slump in the farm prices 
of farm piocucts and the refusal of 


are cheered ty the fact that while hard 
conditions have come first to the rural 
cistricts, they are not so severe there 
as they will be in the cities, and the 
hard conditions in the country will be 
terminated long before they end in the 
urban territory.” 


New England Men at Denver 





A meeting of the Colorado Agents | 


of the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company was held in Denver 
the week ending Nov. 29. This meet- 


country banks to make any loans. They | the 





ing has been very beneficial to all con- 
cerned from all reports. 

At a dinner Wednesday night Glover 
S. Hastings, superintendent of agencies, 
talked on the masses of insurance and 
the relation of the New England to 
policyholders and agents. A. C. Foster, 
president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany and director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, spoke on the financial con- 
ditions. 

G. A. Warfield, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, outlined the work of 
the school of finance and commerce, 
and also the expected work of the life 
insurance course to be started soon by 
the university. C. M. Read, manager 
of the Retail Credit Men’s Association, 
explained the local situation as to cred- 
its. Short talks were also made by Dr. 
Carroll E. Edson, chief examiner for 
New England for Colorado, and 
Clarke Mitchell of the Bankers Trust 
Company. 

Charles E. Knight, general agent for 
Colorado, presided as toastmaster. 


Marquette Life Examination 

The examination of Marquette Life, 
Springfield, Ill, by the Illinois depart- 
ment as of June 30, shows for the first 
six months: Premiums, $104,826; total 
income, $157,480; disbursements, $82,- 
043: assets, $994,876; capital, $254,340; 
capital impairment, $3,630; insurance in 
force, $5,761,794. 
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Public Savings Insurance Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Operating only in Indiana 


FFERS to all agents a big opportunity 
to add to their income by writing 
ordinary life insurance on children 
from age of 1 day to 15 years. Policies are 
issued in sums of $500 up to $2,500. Here 
is a chance to open new avenues and offer 
a larger family service. There are demands 
for children’s insurance on the ordinary plan. 


The Public Savings Insurance Company 
began business in 1910, It writes ordinary, 
intermediate and industrial insurance. It 
now has over $32,000,000 of life insurance 
in force in its home state, $18,000,000 of 
which is on children. 


No one has to introduce this company to 
people of Indiana. 
aggressive agency organization that is mak- 


It has a large and 


Car. G. Winter, President 
Charles W. Folz, Secretary 





Home Office: 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Rates Reduced 


Premium rates reduced 
September, 1920. 


All leading forms of poli- 
cies written. 


Best of contracts toagents. 


Twogeneral Agencies open 
in Iowa. 


Write for information. 





LOUIS H. KOCH, President 


National American 
Life Insurance Co. 


Burlington, Iowa 











The Provident Life 
and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


(Penna.) 


Provident agents are sell- 
ing not only protection but 
satisfaction. 

The policyholder who 
matures a Provident Long 
Endowment is a center of 
Provident influence in 
his community. 


PROTECTION + THRIFT SATISFACTION 








“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


DES MOINES 


LIFE AND 
ANNUITY 


COMPANY 


We will insure the whole family! 
Ang plan, any age, either sex! 


This is a service our men 
appreciate these days. 


If it appeals to you, write 


HOME OFFICE 
DES MOINBS (8-7 Bide.) IOWA 


TERRITORY 


IOWA SOUTH DAKOTA 














LINDQU ST DISCUSSES 
QUALIFICATION LAWS 





Minnesota Commissioner Empha- 
sizes Importance In Address 
at Milwaukee 


CAN FIND SAFE GROUND 


Between Limitations of Constitution 
and Police Power of State— 
Raps Radicals 


The importance of agents’ qualifica- 
tions laws was emphasized by Gustaf 
Lindquist, Minnesota insurance com- 
missioner, in an address Saturday be- 
fore the Milwaukee Association of Life 
Underwriters. He also gave some sug- 
gestions for procedure along that line. 

Mr. Lindquist took the hide off the 
Nonpartisan League and the various 
movements for state insurance and con- 
gratulated the people of Wisconsin on 
having defeated the “Red Menace” at 
the last election instead of giving over 
the state “tied in a red flag” to that 
group. He said in part: 


Qualification Laws Vital Subject 


“The subject of agents’ qualification 
laws is one of the utmost importance to 
the insurance world. I believe a safe 
ground, upon which to erect valid 
qualification laws, may be found be- 
tween the provisions of our national! 
constitution—safeguarding the life, lib- 
erty and property of the individual— 
and the police powers of the state. A 
review of judicial opinions, state and 
national, leads to this conclusion. Such 
laws must embrace the standards of 
competency and trustworthiness, which 
all must attain and which all must have 
the opportunity of attaining. 

“It is undoubtedly true that the en- 
actment of such legislation would oper- 
ate, in the. practical working thereof, 
to exclude so-called ‘part time’ men, be- 
cause of their probable disinclination 
to submit to examinations, yet in draft- 
ing such laws, it must be borne in mind 
that they cannot be eliminated by legis- 
lation alone. 


Effect on Public’s Attitude 


“The public will set no higher value 
upon any group of men than they set 
upon themselves. The attitude of the 
public towards life underwriters will, 
in the long run, be just what the un- 
derwriters make it. If we work earn- 
estly to raise the standards of what is 
now generally regarded as only a busi- 
ness, until it comes to be recognized 
and honored as a profession, the pub- 
lic, as well as ourselves, will profit 
thereby. 

“We all know that in recent years 
there has been a marked improvement 
in the rank and file of the men en- 
gaged in life underwriting. This is 
partly due to the action of many com- 
panies in insisting upon certain require; 
ments within their own organizations. 
It is due even more to the vision and 
foresight of the men who formed and 
have worked for the success of the or- 
ganization to which you belong. 


Why Efforts Have Failed 


“It seems to me that the time has ar- 
rived when it will be possible to go a 
step beyond and supplement this in- 
fluence. By organized effort it should 


be possible to secure legislative action 
which will insure to an even greater 
degree the fitness of individuals who 
wish to engage in life underwriting. 
There have been attempts along this 
line, but they have not met with suc- 
cess for two reasons: 


First, lack of 





general understanding as to the im- 
portance of life insurance to indi- 
vidual members of the community. 
Second, the beliefs that this effort to 
restrict the field was actuated by selfish 
motives. 

“The value to the state, resulting 
from an increase in the amount of life 
insurance carried, is 
serves in so marked a degree to reduce 
poverty and dependency and to pro- 
mote thrift, that it seems scarcely open 
to argument that only men properly 
fitted by education, and willing to ob- 
serve certain ethical standards, should 
be permitted to engage in that business. 


Greatest Good to Greatest Number 


“It will be urged that the establish- 
ment of a higher standard of qualifica- 
tions will work a hardship upon some 
individuals and, possibly, upon some 
companies. This argument has always 
been advanced against regulation, but 
fails miserably before the fact that the 
purpose of all law must be ‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number.’ 

“The departments regulate every 
phase of the insurance business to the 
utmost detail, but have little to say as 


to the qualifications of the men for 


whom the company is applying for 
licenses. The individual underwriter 
is as much responsible for the develop- 
ment of his company as are the officers 
in charge responsible for the carrying 
out of its contracts and all its obliga- 
tions to the public, and for that reason 
the underwriters should have properly 
established standards and qualifications 
for engaging in such an important 
business. 
Reason for Radical Measures 


“There usually appear at every ses- 
sion of the state legislatures certain 
radical measures which are designed 
and advanced not as constructive but 
as restrictive legislation. Having fol- 
lowed a number of such proposed en- 
actments to their source, I believe that 
in the majority of cases they emanate 
from the unfortunate experience of 
someone. There are companies and in- 
dividuals who indulge in sharp prac- 
tices who may fulfill the letter of the 
law but do not respect their moral ob- 
ligations. The practice of scaling 
losses and carrying cases into court 
on the slightest pretext is far too com- 
mon. 

“Do not feel, because your own 
actions and the standing of the com- 
panies which you represent are above 
suspicion or criticism, that this does 
not affect you. Every unfair act, every 
sharp practice, serve to undermine the 
result of your sincere efforts and lessen 
your opportunities for increased busi- 
ness.” 


Revising Underwriters’ Program 


DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 7.—President 
Orville Thorp of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters said this 
week that the revised program for the 
work of the organization during the 
year is now on the press and will be 
ready for distribution in a few days. 
It will be mailed out by the council 
from the New York office. At the 
same time two or three ideal programs 
for one day selling events will be an- 
nounced. It is hoped the various dis- 
trict and state organizations will make 
use of these programs, Mr. Thorp said. 
The council will also announce the pro- 
posed reading list, Mr. Thorp said. 


To Attend Palm Beach Meeting 


The following men from the north- 
west will leave Chicago, Jan. 5 for 
Palm Beach, where they will attend the 
New York Life agency managers con- 
vention beginning Jan. 8: J. H. Olm- 
stead, Grand Forks; A. W. Newman, 
Winnipeg; J. J. Corneveaux, St. Paul; 
H. T. Miller, Minneapolis; Samuel O. 
Buckner, inspector of agencies, Mil- 
waukee. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Life Underwriters 
will be held in Chicago Dec. 14-15. 


so great, and| 





COMMISSIONERS HAD 
WINTER GATHERING 


Governor Harding of Iowa and 
Governor-Elect Preus Speak 
at Meeting 


LIBERTY LOAN VALUATION 


Steps Taken to Try to Get the Fra- 
ternal Societies on an Ade- 
quate Rate Basis 





NEW YORK, Dec. 7.—Governor W. 
L. Harding of Iowa and Governor- 
Elect Jacob A. O. Preus of Minnesota 
received a hearty welcome when they 
appeared before the insurance commis- 
sioners Tuesday afternoon. Governor 
Harding spoke briefly, saying that the 
good governors of Iowa usually an- 
chored with an insurance company 
after serving their terms and he had 
done likewise. Governor Harding is 
now president of the Liberty Mutual. 
Governor-Elect Preus told of the Non- 
Partisan League struggle in Minnesota 
and said he proposed while governor 
to try to satisfy the just grievances of 
the farmers in that state by making 
legal provision for the formation and 
maintenance of farmers’ cooperative 
buying and selling associations. 


No Compromise with Socialism 


There would be no tampering, how- 
ever, with the institution of private 
property and no compromise with 
Socialism. Calling attention to the 
failure of 20 North Dakota banks re- 
cently, he said the State Bank of North 
Dakota would bear watching for in- 
teresting future developments. He 
closed with a plea that the insurance 
commissioners stand firm for the private 
ownership and operation of American 
business. 

After several days spent in commit- 
tee meetings, general sessions of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners began Tuesday morning 
with Frank H. Ellsworth, Michigan, 
president, presiding. Representatives 
from 29 states were present and others 
arrived during the day. The only ac- 
tion of the convention Tuesday was to 
accept reports made by the executive 
committee and by the laws and legisla- 
tion committee. 

Agency Qualification Laws 


There was considerable interest in 
what might be done on the proposed 
agency qualification law presented by 
the committee on laws and legislation. 
Chairman Burton Mansfield of this 
committee simply reported that a bill 
had been prepared and was now in the 
hands of commissioners for examina- 
tion and that discussion of the pro- 
posed bill would be deferred to a future 
convention. 

The convention adopted the com- 
mittee’s report setting forth the amorti- 
zation of securities law now in force in 
Minnesota, Virginia and Connecticut as 
one to be endorsed and passed for all 
states. This law applies only to life. 
assessment life and fraternal companies. 
As no progress could be made at this 
time on a proposed mutual assessment 
bill, the committee asked and received 
permission to discontinue consideration 


of it. 
Liberty Loan Bonds 


William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety, asked the valuations 
committee to modify its rule as to the 
valuation of Liberty loans bonds so as 
to take all these bonds into company 
statements at market value or else to 
allow each company to value its bonds 
to the amount of its subscriptions of 
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A Penn Mutual Premium, less a Penn Mu- 
tual Dividend, purchasing a Penn Mutual 
Policy, containing Penn Mutual Values, 
makes an Insurance Proposition which in the 
sum of all its Benefits, is unsurpassed for net 
low cost and care of interest of all members. 


The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 


On January 1, 1909, Rates Were Reduced 
and Values Increased to Full 3% Reserve. 











DIRECTORY OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ILLINOIS 


YMAN & PALMER 
General Agents for Illinois 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INS. CO. 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
105 So. La Salle 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OHIO 


A. R. BRUEHL & SON 
e GENERAL MANAGERS 
Central Department 


State of Ohio and Northern Kentucky 
Home Life Insurance Company 


18 and 22 Kast Fourth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























WANTED 


to get in touch with Life Insur- 
ance Agents and General Agents 
for State of Illinois by growing, 
progressive Company. 

Liberal contracts with attractive 
renewals. 


Insurance in force to December 
31, 1919, $6,005,686.00. 


Providers Life Assurance Co. 


Home Offices 
10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








It does 3 things: 


q Gives every Agent a Square 

Deal. 

Pays equal compensation for 
equal work. 

q Affords every Agent the 
same opportunity for ex- 
pansion and organization 
building. 

These are three things which 
most agency contracts do not do. 
yours? 


Ask about the Square Deal Contract 


Nat hvnalyz* 


neurance 1 


Madison, Wisconsin 











a week is the cost of The 
National Underwriter by 





annual subscription. 


—— Pa 

















the government at par, regardless of 
whether the originally purchased bonds 
were still held or not provided the com- 
pany, of course, was holding bonds 
equal to or greater than that amount. 
The National Surety sold its originally 
purchased Liberty loan bonds and then 
went out with the cash received and 
purchased other Liberty loan bonds. It 
has not been permitted to list these 
bonds at par but only at the market 
value as provided for in the commis- 
sioners’ rule on Liberty bonds bought 
in the open market. Commissioner 
Phillips of New York made it clear 
that several commissioners had_ indi- 
cated to companies during Liberty loan 
campaigns that Liberty loan bonds pur- 
chased at par of the government would 
be accepted at par for company state- 
ments. The attitude of the executive 
committee clearly pointed to a con- 
tinued recognition of that plan and the 
request of Mr. Joyce was acted on un- 
favorably when the committee decided 
to recommend no changes in the pres- 
ent practice of valuing Liberty bonds. 


Fraternal Situation Discussed 


A long session of the fraternals com- 
mittee Tuesday afternoon was given 
over to hearing a discussion of the so- 
called Richmond bill by fraternal rep- 
resentatives. The bill provides for 
making certain adequate rates for new 
members of these organizations and 
other practices making them safer for 
members. The chief objection made 
was that more time should be given to 
educate the membership of such so- 
cieties that they might accept the prin- 
ciples of the Richmond bill rather than 
destroy their societies if a proposal was 
thrust at the membership before they 
were ready to vote approval of it. 

At its forenoon session today the 
commissioners without dissent accepted 
the recommendations of the executive 
committee that the matter of blank 





revision from fraternal organizations | 


be referred back for further considera- 
tion to the special committee that have 
it in charge, and that the method of 
valuing securities decided upon at the 
annual meeting of the commissioners 
in September last be endorsed without 
any modifications. 


The visiting commissioners’ and | 
deputies were guests of the Metro- | 


politan Life at a complimentary dinner 
given at the offices of the company. 
President Haley Fiske was the host. 
No set speeches were made, the affair 
being delightfully informal. 


Seeks Control Over Fraternals 


The Pennsylvania department will | 


have introduced at the coming session 
of the legislature a measure giving it 
jurisdiction over fraternal organizations 
that have insurance features. At the 
present time fraternal organizations are 
not compelled to report to the state. 
Some of them do, however. 


Pacific Mutual’s Business 


Vice-President D. M. Baker of the | 


Pacific Mutual Life states that the com- 
pany will pay for $105,000,000 new busi- 
ness this year and will show $350,000,000 
in force Dec. 31, giving it an increase 
of $85,000,000 insurance in force. He 
says that 30 agencies will pay for over 
$1,000,000 each this year; 15 agencies 
will pay for over $2,000,000 each; 12 
agencies will pay for over $3,000,000 each ; 
seven agencies will pay for over $4,000,- 
000 each; four agencies will pay for 
over $5,000,000 each; two agencies will 
pay for over $6,000,000 each, and one 


agency will pay for over $13,000,000. | 


The accident department will collect in 
round numbers $3,200,000 in premiums 
this year, showing an increase of $700,- 


000 in collections over the previous year. | 


A large part of this immense increase 
is due to the popularity of its new non- 
cancellable income contract, Mr. Baker 
says. 


Sol Toronski, agent for the State Mu- 
tual Life at Canton, O., has returned to 
his territory, following several months 
spent in Europe with Mrs. Toronski and 
daughter. 





CAPITAL, $200,000.00 


A company born in the West, Originators of the 


i tern 
age Aaag m ” a three-in-ome contract. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 





Progressive In Its Ideas 








$7,000 Ahead! 


| 

| 

| 

' 

| C. W. Brandon, President, 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co., 

} Columbus, Ohio. 

| 

| 

| 


Dear Mr. Brandon: I received copy of your Golden Rule contract 
and I want to congratulate you on putting out such a contract. You 
have it well named. I find I would be over $7,000 ahead under your 
contract on the business I have written this year, compared with earn- 


ings under my present contract and I have * * * * * 


Yours truly, 


The writer of the foregoing letter is the leading solicitor for one 
of the largest companies. He wrote that if he decided to enter any of 
the states in which The Columbus Mutual is admitted, “I will certainly 
get in touch with you.” His name will be furnished on application. 


Every day the agency force of The Columbus Mutual is growing. 
If you want to sell insurance of the highest class under the most advan- 
tageous agency contract yet devised, write your name and address on 
the margin of this advertisement and forward to the Columbus Mutual, 
Columbus, Ohio. The company will send you a copy of the contarct. You 
then can judge for yourself. Maybe you, too, would have $7,000 more 
in your Xmas stocking, if you’d been with the Columbus Mutual during 

| the past year. 

















Chicago National Life Insurance Co. 
10 South La Salle Street 





NOW ORGANIZING 





APPLICATIONS WILL BE CONSIDERED FROM COMPETENT 
MEN FOR TERRITORY IN ALL PARTS OF ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


of GALVESTON, TEXAS 
W. L. MOODY, JR. : ; President 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1919 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate Owned............. $ 884,324.41 Net Reserve American Experi- 
pore Loans, First Liens.. 3,091,830.79 ence 3 and 3% per cent....... $5,743,808.08 
~p_ &- to Policyholders Special and Contingent Reserve 226,521.59 
= ) Compane’s Policies........ 651,057.17 a —— gee in Process of Ad- 
BRED co cccccccccccceccoscccesese ~589,468.02 = §$ justrment ..........cceeccceceeee 75 
Collateral Loans..............++. 32,600.00 All ro * Liabilities Lihihnenhene 100,128.13 
Certificates of Deposit.......... 46,679.22 Capital Stock.......... $250,000.00 
Cash te Baws... ...ccccccecsccece 690,373.70 Assigned Funds....... 185,842.40 
Interest Due and Accrued..... 157,631.02 GUTBONS occccccccccee e+e 757,464.42 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Sesstus Security to 
DOE. .<cccunesuneGeencnten 168,995.02 Policyholders  .....++ss++++e+++ 1,193,306.82 
All other Assets............++++ 2,827.02 
$7,315,786.37 $7,315,786.37 


Life Insurance in Force, $101,632,847.00 
Paid Policyholders, $7,175,570.00 
“ANCHOR TO THE ANICO” 


For Further Particulars Write to: 


c. S. HUTCHINGS W. J. SHAW 
Actuary and Agency Manager Secretary and Manager 
Ordinary Department Industrial Department 











WANTED 
| WE WANT A MANAGER 


in every important center in Indiana where we 
are not represented. Only men of ability and 
probity will be considered. We offer liberal com- 
mission contracts to agents and salable policies 
to the public. The proposition we offer is un- 
Correspondence confidential. 











usual. 


GARY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Gary, Indiana 
WILBUR WYNANT, President 


























Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no probationary 
period. 

Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
tionary period. 

Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
ability. 

Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
anniversary. 

Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 

This new disability provision brings the service of America’s 
oldest legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs 
of the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 








NEWS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 








Madison, Wis.—“A father who, by 
neglecting to provide an estate or life 
insurance for his widow and orphans, 
leaving them penniless, is committing a 
crime and a sin against them, and he is 
not worthy of being called a father, or 
a husband, if it lies within his power to 
amply protect them,” declared Judge A. 
Cc. Hoppmann at a meeting of the Madi- 
son Association, 

As justification for the foregoing, he 
said, “It has been my sad duty to be 
compelled to send children to the state 
reformatories as a direct result of the 
inability of the widow to give them the 
guiding care they needed, because she 
was compelled to devote her time to pro- 
viding the necessaries of life which life 
insurance would have provided. Life in- 
surance would have saved the family and 
educated the children who have appeared 
in many of my court cases..” 

Judge Hoppman advocated the passing 
of a law by the legislature which would 
compel every man who did not possess 
a certain estate to take out a specified 
amount of old line life insurance at the 
time of his marriage, and a certain addi- 
tional amount for each child. 

The insurance man who is imbued with 
the idea of service, rather than he who 
is out “just for the money in it,” is the 
man who will make good at the game, 
was the essence of the talk given by C. 
lL. Miller of Madison. He also dwelt at 
length on the problems met in selling 
income-plan insurance. 

A. C. Larson, one of the best known 
insurance men of the state, presided and 
opened the meeting with the declaration 
that the greatest enemy of poverty is 
life insurance. Several informal talks 
were given, among the speakers being 
Harry French and Dr. Haneck, the latter 
turning to the insurance field after a 
long period of service as a physician. 

* * - 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—“Permanence of 
Estates” was the subject of a paper by 
John R. MeFee of Chicago, which was 
read at the weekly luncheon Saturday 
of the Oklahoma Association. Life in- 
surance to counterbalance the shrinkage 
attending the settlement of estates was 
suggested by Mr. McFee as the only 
means of keeping an estate of definite 
amount intact for one’s heirs. Life in- 
surance on the monthly income plan is 
the best safeguard a man can leave his 
family, Mr. McFee asserted, as this form 
of inheritance is exempt from taxation. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A special luncheon 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Philadelphia Association and of gen- 
eral agents, managers and superinten- 
dents of life insurance companies repre- 
sented in or near Philadelphia was held 
on Wednesday for the purpose of hav- 
ing Chairman Winslow Russell of the 
national education committee explain the 
working plans for the intensive cam- 
paign of life insurance education and 
publicity to be launched on National In- 
surance Day, Jan. 19, 1921. 

At the noon-day luncheon meeting of 
the Philadelphia Association Friday, 
Dec. 17, the subject for discussion will 
be “Permanency of Estates.” The 
speaker on the topic will be John M. 
Patterson, judge of the Philadelphia 
court of common pleas, and the reply 
will 
Edgerton of the Trenton Association of 
Life Underwriters. Arguments for in- 
come life insurance policies will follow, 
led by members of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation. 

* 2 @ 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee As- 
sociation, to which Commissioner Lind- 
quist of Minnesota pointed out the dan- 
gers of state insurance in a stirring 
address last Saturday, will give its ac- 
tive cooperation to the movement for a 
strong insurance federation in Wiscon- 
sin. President Manford W. McMillan said 
he believed every live life man would get 
behind the federation movement. Five 
new members were. received at Satur- 
day’s meeting. The next session will be 
devoted to the thrift campaign and in- 
surance activities in connection with it. 
Several life men will be drafted to talk 
at theatres during that week in January 
on life insurance from a thrift stand~ 
point. 

> . . 

Des Moines, Ia.—Members of the Iowa 
Association heard Leslie York, agency 
manager for the Equitable Life of New 
York explain monthly income insurance 
at the December meeting Saturday night. 
Mr. York proved an exceptionally inter- 
esting speaker. 


be made by President James W. | 


| program, 








He pointed out the ad- 


vantages of the monthly income plan 
and asserted that experience has shown 
that the average length that the money 
received from an insurance policy lasts 
is seven years if it is paid in a lump 
sum. One-third of the 33,000 widows in 
the United States are dependent, he said, 
I, M. Treynor, president, presided at the 
meeting which devoted some time to dis- 
cussion of the effort to secure the next 
national convention of life underwriters 
for Des Moines. The next meeting of the 
Des Moines life men will be Jan. 8, 

. . . 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The annual 
sales congress of the Oklahoma Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 8, promises to be one of 
the most interesting meetings of in- 
surance men ever held in this city. The 
though not now complete, 
promises to be exceptionally strong and 
will include some of the leading in- 
surance men of the country. The Okla- 
homa association is one of the first to 
report starting activity for a one-day 
sales congress. Membership in this as- 
sociation doubled in the past year, and 
with the plan that is being formulated 
there is hardly any doubt that the year 
1921 will see an increase of more than 
100 percent. 

. . . 

Cleveland, 0O—The 
in years was held this week by the 
Cleveland Association, when Franklin 
W. Ganse of the Columbian National 
Life, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association of Lifes 
Underwriters, spoke before nearly 200 
members. Mr. Ganse’s’ subject was 
“Inheritance Tax,” and the keen interest 
in this subject was manifested by the 
presence of representatives from _ the 
county auditor's office. Many persons 
came from out of town to hear Mr. 
Ganse. In addition to a broad handling 
of this feature, Mr. Ganse answered a 
score or more of questions from indi- 
viduals, enlightening on many phases 
hitherto uncertain to the members. 

The meeting also was marked by the 
admission of new members, which brings 
the membership up to 257, the largest 
number the local organization has ever 
had. The new members received are 
Dodd Fuldheim, New York Life; J. A. 
Lynn, Canada Life; Joseph M. Frankel, 
Penn Mutual. 


largest meeting 


Type Not Black; Company Must ~ 


clause in the Pos md Life’s palley was 
not black-faced the company must pay 
Mrs. Leone Gilboy of Superior, Wis 
$7,500 insurance, a Wisconsin court de- 
cided last week. The company con- 
tended that $500 was the limit of it 
liability, since a clause provided that 
limit in case the insured was killed 
while employed as a switchman. Mr. 
Gilboy met death during a strike while 
coupling cars in a railroad yard. 

The attorney for Mrs. Gilboy held 
that her husband’s work as switchman 
was an emergency employment, that the 
supreme court of Wisconsin had held 
that any emergency clause in an insur- 
ance policy must be printed in black- 
face type to be valid. The court upheld 
the plaintiffs contention. 


$ 
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United Fidelity Life Changes 


S. H. Harris, J. S. Teynor and C. C 
Edwards have been appointed field su: 
pervisors of the recently organizet 
United Fidelity Life of Dallas, Tex 
All three are experienced life men with 
excellent records to their credit. The 
United Fidelity Life commenced opera- 
tions Dec. 1, the home office being lo- 
cated temporarily in the Dallas County 
Guaranty State Bank Building. The 
company has purchased a_ ten-story 
office building in Dallas which it w 
use for memes office purposes in the neat 
future. D. E. Waggoner is presidem 
of the Bt The company has 1 
sued an attractive booklet enti itled 

“Protection,” in which are conta! ined 
photographs and brief sketches of the 
principal men behind the company. 


Bohen & Littwinski have resigned * 
general agents at Freeport, Ill., for Le 
Penn Mutual Life and the territory wi 
hereafter be handled through R. H. Het 
fer, general agent at Rockford, Ill. 
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| NEWS OF COMPANIES 

















Indianapolis Life—The company cele- 
brated its 15th anniversary in November. 
On Nov. 1 it had $26,078,355 insurance in 
force. Its new’ business issued up to 
Nov. 1 was $8,454,685. Its insurance 
gained up to Nov. 1 was $5,633,028. The 
Indianapolis Life has paid death claims 
amounting to $470,366. It has paid to 
policyholders in dividends $355,846. It 
has the distinction of never having con- 
tested a claim. It expects to close the 
year with $10,000,000 of new business 


id for. 
= . e . 


American Central Life—By the end of 
the year the company will have $100,000,- 
000 of insurance in force, this having 
been accomplished in 41 years. The 
American Central, in commenting on this 
achievement, says that it has secured its 
business through regular channels. It is 
the plan to have an appropriate bronze 
memorial tablet containing the names 
of all officers, employes and agents, who 
are in good standing and in the service 
of the company on the date that it 
reaches the $100,000,000 mark. During 
the last few years the company has 
grown rapidly. At the beginning of 1918 
it had $50,000,000 in force. The Ameri- 
can Central is one of the strong, well 
managed western companies. It is mak- 
ing excellent progress and is building up 
symmetrically. 


“THE COMPANY OF SERVICE” 


The Detroit Life Insurance Company 
FOREST AND WOODWARD AVES., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
PYRAMIDS OF SUCCESS: 


JAMES D. BATY, Sec. & Treas. 


Insurance in Force 


December 31, 1911 © e - $1,729,970.00 
se — . at tae 5 = $7198, 500.00 A fine opportunity for live agents 
comber ’ ° ’ ’ : to associate with a rapidly pro- 


December 31, 1917 . $11,750,811.00 
Sept. 30,1920 . $20,475,152.00 


gressing company. 








WANTED 
MANAGERS FOR IMPORTANT DISTRICTS IN OHIO — INDIANA — ILLINOIS — MICHIGAN 
Guaranteed Low Cost Policies. As Good as We Can Make Them. 


Any one of the above is an absolutely first class opportunity. If your record is clean and you can 
furnish evidence of your ability as a Personal Producer, your application will be considered. 


SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
The Rookery, Chicago 


O. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-Pres. and Agency Magr. 








| WITH INDUSTRIAL MEN 











Prudential News 


Agent Richard Mitchell of the West- 
erly, R. L, office of the Prudential in the 
Norwich, Conn., district has received the 
call of a higher position. He has been 
placed in charge of the assistancy staff 
in the same city. 

Agent Seaton D. Koehler of the Hart- 
ford, Conn., district has moved up the 
line into the job of special assistant in 
the same district. 

The following changes were made in 
the Washington, Pa., district: 

Assistant William C. Hathaway of 
Brownsville, Pa., was transferred in the 
same capacity to Cleveland No. 1; As- 
sistant Harry E. McCamic was trans- 
ferred to Brownsville, Pa., as an assistant 
superintendent; Agent Louis P. Natali 
was promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent at Brownsville, making two assist- 
ancies at that point instead of one, which 
was the previous status of the territory. 

As a result of excellent work as an 
assistant superintendent in the New 
Bedford, Mass., district, Edgar B. Whit- 
comb has been promoted to the position 
of superintendent. He is placed in 
charge of the Lynn, Mass., district. 

Guy A Bryan of Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Frank P, Paradowsky of Kansas City, 
Kan., have been promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent in their 
respective districts. 








George Washington Life Insurance Company 


Our 20 Pay Endowments at Ages 60, 65, 70 and 75, and our Monthly 
Income Coupon Bond Policies are growing in popularity. We are 
also writing all standard forms at low premium rates. A few attract- 
ive Agency openings are now available in the state of Ohio. For 
particulars address 


C. B. BEAUMONT, State Manager, 2205 E. 83rd St., Cleveland, Obie 
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The Companies That Stay Are the Companies That Pay 


When a company has proven its staying qualities, as the Western Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of Muncie, Ind., has, the agent who desires to be a general 
agent can think favorably of that institution. Permanent success can only be at- 
tained through a permanent connection. The companies that stay are the com- 
panies that pay the representative in the long run. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


J. H. Leffler, Acting President John W. Dr , Secreta H H. Orr, G al Counsel 
. “MUNCIE, INDIANA ee eee 








| LIFE AGENCY CHANGES | 














Takes Philadelphia Post 


Frank D. Lombar, for four years su- 

Perintendent of agencies of the Colum- 
bian National Life, who several! 
months ago was assigned temporarily 
to conduct the Philadelphia branch 
ofice of the company has resigned 
trom the executive department to enter 
the general agency field and take 
charge of Eastern Pennsylvania terri- 
tory. His resignation from the home 
office staff was accepted and he was ap- 
Pointed general agent as of Dec 1 with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. 
_Mr. Lombar made his start in the 
life underwriting profession as agent 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life in 1907 
shortly after being graduated at the 
University of Missouri. Prior to as- 
Sociating with the Columbian National 
Life he was supervisor of agencies for 
the Pittsburgh Life and Trust, which 
connection he relinquished immediately 
alter the death of William C. Baldwin, 
the president and founder. 


Continental Life Appointments 


D. A. Prichton & Co., of Great Falls 
and Geraldine, Mont., have been ap- 
pointed general agents of the Conti- 











CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets, $3,566,304.16 Insurance in Force, $32,000,000.00 


Our Policy Forms Contain the Following Provisions: Double Indemnity for acci- 
dental death, Total and permanent disability benefits, Partial disability benefits, 
Surgical operation benefits, Annual dividends, Optional methods of settlement, Pre- 
mium loans, Cash loans, Extended insurance, Paid up insurance, Cash surrender values, 
Insurance to cover policy loans, Installments certain-Participating, Installments 
continuous-Participating. 

Very Attractive Agency Contracts te Reliable Men 


JOHN W. COOPER, President Kansas City, Missouri 

















DESIRABLE TERRITORY 
FOR ALERT AGENTS 


Always ready to negotiate with 


FEDERAL UNION LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illus. 
tration of our “Income for Life” at their age. 
This valuable lead service explains why our 
1919 business showed a gain of 8! per cent. 


— detenes booklet men who can establish their 
Detector wt — _ capacity te pay for a reasonable The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level 
Suggestions for Increasing volume of New Insuranee net premium reserve basis. Insurance in 
Your Income” regularly—good business placers force over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving 
and would be pleased to send a copy to every — come TU. 
Pp . . A the 
Life, Fire and Aceident Agent in Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. | | sys FIDELITY MUTUALLIFE 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: Albert E. Aude, Supt. of Agencies INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ohio, Illinois and Kentucky 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, Pre. PHILADELPHIA 
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THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
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WE WANT MEN 


Capable of organizing and managing district agen- 
cies in Iowa, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana—men 
who can handle men and are “‘closers’’ and workers. 
Write now, telling what you have done. Address 


Farmers National 


Life Insurance Co. 


3401 Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Northwestern 
National Life Insurance 
Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A WESTERN, MUTUAL, ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 
OLD LINE COMPANY 


The Company for Policyholders and Agents 








W ANTED eer Managers +a ». Ohio 


BY: 
THE GEM CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF DAYTON, OHIO 


Write the Home Office for wor A poate Here's an opportunity for a 
good man to get in on ae with a progressive 
young mpg 











The Man Who Is Willing—and WILL 


We are ne NO Wo ce unusual cope for 
‘ie WS no Territory, Address 
H. M. HARGROVE ~- President 


Beaumont, Texas 











Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio— West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 











L 


PHILADELPHIA 
eer oe OUR We have a contract for you under which your 
One VICE - income will be limited only by your activities 


A REAL PROPOSITION FOR A REAL MAN 


FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY, michicin 


Cash Capital, $200,000.00 V. D. CLIFF, President 











nental Life of Kansas City. They will 
develop the central district of Mon- 
tana, which lies between the Miles City 
and the Butte agencies. D. A, Prichton, 
the main one in the firm, has had a 


large life insurance experience. M. C. 
James of Higginsville, Mo., has been 
appointed general agent for two 


counties in his section. 


B. A. Notzon 

B. A. Notzon, agency director at St. 
Joseph, Mo., will succeed Dick Oliver, 
agency director of the Colorado 
branch of the New York Life, who has 
been promoted to be supervisor of the 
southwestern department with head- 
quarters in St. Louis. Mr. Notzon will 
assume his new duties in Denver about 
Jan. 1. Ed Sisk, agency organizer for 
the Colorado branch, has been pro- 
moted to agency director of the New 
Mexico branch at Albuquerque. His 
successor has not yet been selected. 








Hicks’ New Associates 

J. Everett Hicks of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts manager of the Union Mutual 
Life, and well known to the life men of 
the country as president of the Boston 
Underwriters on the occasion of the 
recent life agents’ convention in Bos- 
ton, announces the association with him 
of Arthur W. Dudley, William H. Spin- 
ney and David E. Sprague as associate 
state managers, beginning Dec. 1. The 
three new men have been important 
factars in building up the Union Mu- 
tual’s business in the Hicks office for 
some years. 





J. R. Shultz 


J. R. Shultz, who has been general 
agent of the Equitable Life of New 


NEWS ABOUT 











York, for the western half of Oklahoma 
for the past ten years, making his home 
during that time in El Reno, has re- 
signed to become Oklahoma state man- 
ager of the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis. Not only has Mr. 
Shultz been successful in the life in- 
surance, business but ‘he has _ been 
equally so in commercial lines. He has 
disposed of his interests and removed 
to Oklahoma City. 


Owen R. Mann 
Owen R. Mann, of Louisville, well 
known in insurance circles, has recently 
been appointed general agent in Ken- 
tucky for the Missouri State Life. Mr. 
Mann is connected with the Trustees 
System at Louisville. 


Emil W. Lindvahl 
Emil W. Lindvahl, formerly with the 
John Hancock Mutual at Chicago and 
for the past year special agent of the 
Michigan Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Michigan 
Mutual in northern Illinois, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He will have four 
counties under his supervision, and his 
office will operate independently of the 
J. P. Farmer general agency of the 

Michigan Mutual in Chicago. 











Life Agency Notes 


B. A. Bridges, who has been with the 
Reserve Loan Life in Tennessee on a 
part-time basis, will now devote his 
whole time to the business and has be- 
come district manager of the Ohio Na- 
tional Life for an important section in 
Tennessee with headquarters at Erwin, 

The Washington, D. C.. Memphis, 
Wheeling and Peoria branch offices of 
the Travelers on Nov. 8 were added to 
the list of offices that had exceeded their 
total new paid-for life allotment for the 
full year 1920. The Hartford Branch, 
Birmingham, Chicago and _ Brooklyn 
passed the buoy on Nov. 24. 


LIFE POLICIES 











Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. Supplemen 
and “Little 


New Policies. Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values ond oft Ge iy > ae 
the “Unique Manual- 
Gem,” Published Annually in May. PM PRICE, $3.00 and $1.50 cone» Ml 
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HAS NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 





Form Just Issued by Continental Life 
of Delaware Pays Double the 
Usual Amount 





An interesting new form of disability 
clause is that just issued by the Conti- 
nental Life of Wilmington, Del. It 
pays double disability, $20 per month 
for each $1,000 of insurance, twice as 
much as the old disability clause gives 
and twice as much as can be secured 
with any other life insurance contract. 
The company says that the disability 
benefit which ordinarily goes with the 
amount of life insurance purchased by 
the average man will not give him and 
his family a living income if he is dis- 
abled. The new disability benefit may 
be applied to old policies. The rates 
including the double disability benefit 
at age 35 are as follows: 

Participating—Ordinary life, $29.46; 
20-payment life, $38.52; 15-payment life, 
$45.88; 10-payment life, $61.24: paid-up 
at age 65, $32.19; 30-year endowment, 
$36.77; 25-year endowment, $42.65; 20- 
year endowment, $51.85; 15-year en- 
dowment, $58.83; maturing at age 65, 
$36.77. 

Non-participating — Ordinary life, 
$26.04; 20-payment life, $34.45; 15-pay- 
ment, $41.33; 10-payment, $55.68; paid- 
up at age 65, $28.56; 30-year endow- 
ment, $32.81; 25-year endowment, 
$38.25; 20-year endowment, $46.72; 15- 
year endowment, $52.41; maturing at 
age 65; $32.81. 


Farmers & Traders Life 


The Farmers & Traders Life of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will on Jan. 1 issue a new 
rate book which will contain both new 
rates and new surrender values. The 





company will also issue the following 
new policies: Endowment at 65, ¢ontinu- 
ous and 20-payment life, 


monthly in- 





come, ordinary life and 20-payment life, 
25-year term and 5-year term. 





Detroit Life 


The Detroit Life has discontinued its 
20-year term policy. The company will 
pay the following schedule of dividends 
for 1921 on policies issued in 1918 and 
1919, it having commenced the issuance 
of participating forms a couple of years 
ago, 

Ordinary Life 


5 55 
Pe «pcedenveas $2.16 $2.54 $3.39 $5.70 
SOG sactésneneh 2.08 2.42 3.15 5.26 
20-Payment Life 
PE westunemhee $2.46 $2.85 $3.65 $5.86 
BEEP <vestecsaee 2.31 2.65 3.36 5.39 
20-Year Endowment 
eer $3.12 $3.35 $3.97 $5.98 
Te stsneaseves 2.82 3.03 3.60 5.49 


California State Life 

The California State Life has issued 
a new form of 20-payment life policy 
which provides for an annuity option to 
the insured when paid up. A policy for 
$5,000 at age 35 issued Oct. 1, 1920, will 
at the end of 20 years pay $218.40 per 
annum, terminating with the death of 
the insured. The premium on _ the 
straight 20-payment life low cost policy 
at age 35 is $31.62 per thousand. The 
company has gotten out a new applica- 
tion blank covering a number of changes. 





Kansas City Life 

The Kansas City Life has discontinued 
the ordinary life form and substituted 4 
life paid-up at age 80. A short time ago 
the company changed rates on converti- 
ble term 5, 10, 15 and 20-year term, or- 
dinary life, 20-payment life, 15-payment 
life, 10-payment life, 20-year endowment, 
15-year endowment and 10-year endow- 
ment. 





Gem City Life 
The Gem City Life of Dayton, O., has 
added a wide-open indemnity clause at 
the flat rate of $1.50 per thousand. It 
will still issue the old travel accident 
double indemnity clause at $1.25 per 
thousand. 
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TREATMENT OF SUBSTANDARD RISKS | 





| Some Observations on Live Life Insurance Topic by Ar- | 
| thur Hunter, Chief Actuary of the New York Life 








of the New York Life, in his ad-| judged from the fact that we expect 
treatment of | twice as large an extra mortality among 


A RTHUR HUNTER, chief actuary | portance in our estimation may be 


mirable studies on 
under average risks has attracted wide 


those of 20 percent under the average 
attention by his clear and practical | 
| 

| 
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weight as among those of average 
weight—all other conditions being the 
same. Again we expect half as great 
an extra mortality among those 20 per- 
| cent over the average weight as among 
|} persons of average weight. If, there- 
| fore, we estimated an extra mortality 
| of 200 percent among those 20 percent 
| 


presentation of the subject. In con- 
tinuation he said: 





Gall Stones, Colic, Gravel 











under the average weight we should ex- 
pect only 50 percent among those 20 
percent over the average weight. For 
his own sake a man cured of .consump- 
tion should keep himself above the 
average weight in order to minimize the 
chance of a return of his lung trouble. 

The age of the applicant is of im- 
portance; the older he is the smaller 
provision for extra mortality is made. 
For example: we expect more than 
twice as high an extra mortality among 
men of age 25 as among those of age 
45 under like conditions. 


Experience at Sanataria 


A gall stone is a solid substance 
found usually in the gall bladder or in 
the passages leading therefrom. It is 
generally the result of long continued 
inflammation. On account of its asso- 
ciation with the bile or the gall bladder 
it is frequentiy called biliary calculus. 
The experience of the life insurance 
companies shows an extra mortality of 
about 30 percent. 

Our treatment of persons with a 
history of gall stones or biliary calculi 
depends upon the number of attacks, 
their severity and the time elapsed since 


the last attack. The liability to re- ‘ ; : 
currence seems to continue for a num-| A comparison of the percentages of 
ber of years. | cure at the principal sanitaria shows a 

| large increase during recent years in 


Biliary Colic | . a? - 
od | the cases cured. A careful analysis indi- 


Biliary colic or hepatic colic is fre-| cates, however, that this is not due so 
quently another name for gall stones,| much to the improved methods as to 
and the underlying causes are the same.| the patients going to the sanataria 
The experience of the life insurance | earlier in the course of the disease. A 
companies shows an extra mortality of | few years ago the patients did not apply 
28 percent. Our treatment is the same | for treatment until the disease was well 
as for gall stones. | advanced but nowadays the majority of 
the patients go to the sanataria in the 
incipient (beginning) stage of the dis- 
ease. This change in the attitude of 
the public is excellent, as it results in 
a far larger percentage of cures as well 
as a shorter period of treatment. In 
In the experience of the life insurance | addition it greatly increases the per- 
companies neither the renal calculus | centage of “arrested” cases, that is of 
nor the gravel is so serious as gall; cases where a cure cannot be claimed 
stones; but even among the best cases| but where there is no active disease of 
the companies have experienced a mor- |} moment. 
tality higher than the normal. The Experience of Sanatarium Patients 
practice of the company depends upon 
the number of attacks, and the timé 
elapsed since the last attack. If there 
has been one attack occurring more 
than five years ago, the history of 
gravel or renal calculus is ignored; bfit 
if there were two attacks, the last oc- 
curring a year ago, an advance in age 
would be charged depending on the age 
of the insured and the plan of insur- 
ance. 


Gravel—Renal Calculus 


Gravel and renal calculus consists of 
substances formed in the kidneys, the 
difference being that the gravel is of 
smaller size than the calculus or stone. 


Among the patients discharged ap- 
parently cured from a famous Adiron- 
dack sanatorium, the death rate after 
discharge was about twice the normal. 
This is very satisfactory and shows 
that when the patient commences treat- 
ment early in the course of the dis- 
ease, follows the rules in the sani- 
tarium, and is discharged as apparently 
cured, his chances of a permanent cure 
are very good. Tell the applicants with 
a history of consumption to whom pol- 
icies are offered by the company that 
they should keep themselves above the 
average weight and they have little to 
fear. This is on the assumption that 
they would naturally follow their doc- 
tors’ rules regarding fresh air and food. 


Tuberculosis of Bone 


Renal Colic 


This is usually due to gravel or renal 
calculus, but is sometimes due to an 
inflamed condition of the kidneys or of 
the passages leading therefrom. Our 
treatment is the same as for renal cal- 
culus or gravel. 








A small percentage of our business 
comes from those who have had tuber- 


History of Consumption 
y P culosis of bone, the most common of 








which is tuberculosis of the hip joint. 
It does not seem advisable therefore to 
refer to this except briefly. The ex- 
perience of the life insurance companies 
showed an extra mortality of 40 per- 
cent, but this was among the best types 
of risks the majority of whom had had 
the tuberculosis more than 10 years 
before application for insurance. In 
our treatment is taken of the 





Applications for insurance are fre- 
quently received from those who have 
had consumption at some time in the 
past and are now cured. This disease 
is known by the medical profession 
as “tuberculosis of the lungs” or 
“phthisis.” The extra mortality among 
those who are cured depends on (a) 
the number of years since the illness, 
(b) the severity of the disease, (c) the 
present weight and condition of the ap- 
plicant, (d) the age of the applicant. 


account 
age, build, condition, and time elapsed 
since the attack. In general we con- 
sider that the extra mortality will be 
about one-half of that among persons 
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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Forrest F. Dryden, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 























Insurance in Force Over $245,000,000 


For co-operation 
with agents in securing the 
complete satisfaction of policyholders 


The Equitable Life Insurance Company of lowa 


maintains a SERVICE Department which 
opens for them a broader field 
of opportunity and 
assures success 


New Business in 1920 Over $52,000,000 








This results in great diversity of treat- 


ment. who have a history of tuberculosis of 


Mortality Experience the lungs (consumption). 


In considering each case presented by Watereniosis of Glands 


our agents the build of the applicant— 
that is the percentage under or over 
the average weight—is vital. Its im- 


Applicants with a record of tuber- 
culosis of the glands within recent 
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years form a very small percentage of il 


A text book for beginners, a review book for experienced men, a book that every life insurance man should 
have—Jacob A. Jackson’s ‘Easy Lessons in Life Insurance.’ $1.00, including Quiz Book supplement 
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Two “Closers” Wanted 


to travel in Indiana, Illinois, lowa and Missouri to 
do special work, especially with new agents. 


Farmers National Life Insurance Co. 
3401 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 











RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Two General Agency Openings 
In the State of Montana 


A splendid direct Home Office contract under which a profitable and 
permanent business can be established is waiting for the right man. 


THE COMPANY NOW HAS MORE THAN $76,000,000 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








The complete weekly newspaper of 
insurance—The National Underwriter. 











our business. Where the attack was 
more than 10 years ago the mortality 
experienced was only slightly in excess 
of the normal in the best of cases but 
a more recent attack calls for a sub- 
stantial, provision for extra mortality. 
Our experience indicates that the mor- 
tality depends upon the age and build, 
also that it is likely to be only one- 
third as dangerous as tuberculosis of 
the lungs. 

Tuberculosis of other organs is met 
in our daily work but such cases are 
not sufficiently numerous to justify a 
statement regarding them. 





Sugar in the Urine 








Sugar in the urine is often an indi- 
cation of disease but it may be tem- 
porarily due to over-indulgence in 
sweets, to improper food, or to too 
much starch in the diet. Where it is 
found constantly it may not necessarily 
be due to actual disease, but it is prob- 
ably a rather serious condition and may 
end in diabetes. When true diabetes 
is established, the company does not 
grant insurance on any terms. When 
sugar is found from time to time, but 
not regularly, it shows that the process 
of converting food into living cells is 
faulty. Such an individual should have 
himself carefully examined by a spe- 
cialist to determine the kind of food 
which he may safely eat and the limits 
beyond which he should not go, espe- 
cially in the amount of sugar and 
starch, 

The cases which come before an in- 
surance company range from a single 
finding of sugar in several tests to the 
finding of a large amount in every ex- 
amination made. If acetone is found, 
in addition to sugar, the company does 
not insure the risk on any terms. 

On account of the great variation in 
the condition of the applicants the mor- 
tality experienced by this company and 


other companies varies greatly. Where 
there has been only one finding and it 
is clearly due to an indiscretion in diet 
the mortality in such a group may be 
considered as norma] or only slightly 
higher than the normal. If, however, 
sugar is found intermittently, an extra 
mortality of at least 50 percent may be 
expected. In many of these cases the 
condition is temporary but in others 
the beginning of serious trouble is in- 
dicated. Where sugar was found con- 
stantly in moderate quantities the com- 
pany had more than double the normal 
mortality (i. e. over 100 percent extra 
mortality), and one-third of the deaths 
were due to diabetes. 


Sugar More Serious Than Albumin 


In general sugar is a more serious 
condition than albumin in the urine, 
and while the former is not found 
nearly so frequently as the latter among 
young men the reverse is true at the 
older ages. 

Our investigations show, even in 
cases where sugar is found occasionally, 
that there is a larger percentage of 
deaths from diabetes than the normal. 
This indicates that persons who have 
such a defect should put themselves 
under a doctor’s care, and thereby 
many would avoid having diabetes. He 
can determine whether the matter is 
serious or not and advise treatment ac- 
cordingly. 





Pleurisy 














Pleurisy is inflammation of the pleura 
which is a thin membrane lying be- 
tween the lungs and the outer wall of 
the chest. The purpose of the pleura 
is to enable the lungs to expand and 
contract, to slide to and fro, without 
friction. 

Mortality Experience 

Until 1914 it was not realized that an 

attack of pleurisy had an influence on 





The Close of the Day’s Work 


All this and more we constantly strive to give our 
This coupled with good policy contracts 
and liberal commissions, is an incentive which should 
interest any ambitious agent who wishes to make 
the most of his salesmanship efforts. 


we you begin to figure up your earnings and 

recall the several reason for failures during the 
past year, you then more than any other time keenly 
realize the importance of a helpful constructive home 
office service that trains you to overcome such fail- 
ures. 


One of the vital elements which makes your day 
profitable is a harmonious working arrangement with 
home office officials and a direct co-operative spirit 
generously given. 


Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 


agents. 


We would like to hear from several 
good men for important field positions 











BUILD YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Under Our Direct General Agency Contract 
Our Policies Provide for 


Double Indemnity 
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mortality for several years after the at- 
tack. In that year the statistics of the 
life insurance companies proved that an 
attack within five years of application 
for insurance increased the future mor- 
tality by nearly 50 percent. If the at- 
tack occurred between five and ten 
years before application the extra mor- 
tality was nearly 15 percent. The 
death rate from consumption was high, 
three times the normal in the former 
and twice the normal in the latter 
group. As the percentage of deaths 
from pleurisy to the total deaths was 
only one-half of one percent, it is evi- 
dent that the disease to be guarded 
against is consumption. 


Must Consider Weight and Age 


In our judgment both the age and 
the weight must be taken into account 
in deciding upon the influence on mor- 
tality of an attack of pleurisy. In ad- 
dition the number of years since the 
attack is important. For example, 
among cases with an attack occurring 
three years ago an applicant 10 percent 
above the average weight would be 
considered a standard risk but if he 
were 20 percent under the average 
weight he would be considered a sub- 
standard risk and an extra mortality 
provided for of 60 percent at age 25 
and of 35 percent at age 35. The ex- 
pected extra mortality is highest at the 
younger ages among light weight per- 
sons and lowest at the older ages among 
persons slightly above the average 
weight. As consumption is the prin- 
cipal cause of the extra mortality it is 
natural that we should treat those with 
a personal record of pleurisy on prac- 
tically the same principles as those with 
a family history of consumption. 


Care of Health 


The lesson which the public should 
learn from the experience of the life 
insurance companies is to protect indi- 
viduals against consumption after an 
attack of pleurisy. To do this effective- 
ly they should be guarded against in- 
fection, kept well nourished, with 
weight held above the average espe- 
cially at the younger ages, and they 
should sleep out of doors and spend as 
much of their life as possible in the 
open air. 


Lamar Life Increases Capital 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Lamar Life of Jackson, 
Miss., the capital of the company was 
increased from $100,000 to $150,000. 
The par value of each share is 
$10 and the additional issue will be 
placed on the market at $20 so that the 
surplus will be increased $50,000. It is 
understood that all of the stock will 
be sold to present shareholders. One 
of the largest purchasers of the new 
issue is H. S. Weston, who became 
president of the company in September, 
1920. The Lamar was organized in 
1906, and on Dec. 31, 1919, had some- 
thing over $13,000,000 insurance in 
force. It operates in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. All of the stock 
is held by residents of its home state, 
many of them policyholders. 


Fraternals Favor Conference Bill 


The Kansas Fraternal Congress at its 
recent session at Lawrence, Kan., 
adopted resolutions urging the adoption 
by the legislature of that state of the 
New York Conference bill for the regu- 
lation of fraternals and opposing pro- 
posed changes in that bill which have 
been suggested to the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 

The congress also declared in favor of 
an increase in the appropriation for the 
Kansas department sufficient to enable it 
to retain skilled actuaries and super- 
visors, who have been attracted from the 
department by the higher salaries paid 
by the companies. 


Columbus Mutual in New States 


The Columbus Mutual Life has en- 
tered the state of Nebraska and is con- 
templating entering one or two more 
States as soon as licenses have been se- 
cured, 





RAILROAD SECURITIES 
ARE CONSIDERED SAFE 


President Willard of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Addresses Life 
Presidents 








TELLS ABOUT CONDITIONS 


Discloses That Present Transportation 
Act Will Make the Properties 
More Stable 





Daniel Willard, president of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, spoke before 
the Presidents Association on “1920, the 
Record Railroad Year.” He said in 
part: 

I understand that the insurance com- 
panies of the United States hoid as in- 
vestments something over $1,700,000,000 
of railway interest bearing securities, 
and combined may be said to constitute 
the largest investor in such securities 
in the world. 

Great Use of Railroads 


In no other country in the world do 
the people make so great a use of the 





Without doubt there will be 
railway failures in the future as 
in the past, although probably 
less frequently. It will therefore 
be necessary for you who occupy 
the position of fiduciary agents to 
continue to use your best judg- 
ment and discretion when you in- 
vest the money which has been 
committed to you in trust by 
policyholders. We will expect 
and require of you that you take 
every reasonable precaution. I 
wish to repeat, that considered as 
a whole, I know of no industrial 
or gainful enterprise at the pres- 
ent time in whose securities one 
would be justified in feeling 
greater confidence as long time 
investments than in the security 
of the American railroads under 
a policy of regulation as outlined 
and provided in the transporta- 
tion act of 1920.—Daniel Willard 
to Life Presidents. 











steam railroads as in the Uunited 
States. The most recent statistics 
available show that the steam rail- 


roads in the United States move on the 
average 4,000 tons one mile per capita 
per annum for our entire population 
Previous to the war the average ton- 
nage per capita per annum moved by 
the railroads in the five largest Euro- 
pean countries was less than 400 tons 
one mile. In short, when measured in 
terms of ton miles per capita per an- 
num, the railroads of this country per- 
form more than ten times as much 
service as was performed by the rail- 
roads of the principal nations of Eu- 
rope before the war. This great dis- 


| parity of use is easily explained. Our 


country has a vast area and is rich in 
natural resources. It has generally 
been found advantageous to procure 


| our flour, meats, minerals, forest prod- 





ucts, etc., where each can be produced 
or obtained at the lowest initial cost 
and then ship them, largely by rail, to 
the point of ultimate consumption, the 
entire transportation cost being much 
less than the difference in initial cost 
of production in different parts of the 
country. 
Should Be Adequate System 


It seems likely that this condition 
will continue, at least for a long time, 
and while it does continue, it is of the 
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JAMES A. McVOY 
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“SAFE AS A GOVERNMENT BOND’ 


©) The OHIO STATE LIFE 
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WANTED 


A General Agent for Cincinnati 
By 
THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Columbus, Ohio 


Look up the record of this Company, then write the 
Secretary for particulars. Here's a life-time opportunity 
for the qualified man willing to work. 

















The Masusle Mutual Life Association 


Of the District of Columbia 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress, March 3, 1869 
The Security of the Old Line 
The Economy of the Fraternal 


Select work, with big returns to high class representatives. For terms 
and territory, write to 


WM. MONTGOMERY, President and Gen. Mgr. 
New Masonic Temple Wash «gton, D. C. 








‘‘The Capitol Life Insurance Company desires to obtain the 
services of good, reliable agents in all unoccupied territory. 
Please address the company for further information.” 


The Capitol Life Insurance Co. of Colorado 
Thomas F. Daly, President , 


Denver, Colorado 








Frans Nelson, President J.F.Uehling, Secretary 
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Southland Life Insurance Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
The Progressive Company of the South 
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HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 
WM. R. MARSHALL, President 


The 60th Annual statement shows admitted 
Assets of 37,780,735 and the Insurance in Force 
$185,755,819—a gain for the year 1919 of over 
$27,000,Q00. The insurance effected during the 
year was over $40,000,000, or 63% more than in 
the previous year. The amount paid to policy- 
holders during the year was over $4,388,000. 





W. A. R. BRUEHL & SONS 
General Managers 
Central and Southern Ohio and Northern Kentucky 
Rooms 601-606 The Fourth Nat. Bank Bidg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





HOYT W. GALE 
General Manager for Northern Ohio 
229-233 Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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J. McCOMB 
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Premiums, Reserves, Surrender Values, 
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Author of 
“System and Accounting” 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
AND EXAMINER 
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utmost importance that there should be 
an adequate and efficient system of 
transportation uniting all parts of the 
United States. It has been clearly 
demonstrated by the conditions which 
have existed during the last twelve 
months that the transportation rate 
itself is well nigh insignificant so far as 
it affects the ultimate price of the ar- 
ticle transported when compared with 
the indirect cost which would result 
from inadequate transportation. 


Coal Situation Is Shown 


The price at which soft coal has been 
selling at times and places during the 
last six or eight months is a case in 
point. It is estimated that we have in 
this country in the ground upwards of 
a thousand billion tons of good bitumi- 
nous coal, and we have a productive 
capacity developed capable of produc- 
ing 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 tons per 
week, equal to 750,000,000 tons a year, 
but we have never in any one year con- 
sumed more than 560,000,000 tons. With 
this condition actually existing we 
have seen coal selling at prices from 
three to five times higher than normal, 
largely because the railroads were un- 
able to transport the coal with prompt- 
ness and reliability between the point 
where it could be produced in almost 
unlimited quantity, to the point where 
it was required. Further, as the rail- 
roads were able to furnish a larger 
number of cars for coal loading, the 
production immediately increased. It 
is now running above 12,000,000 tons a 
week, or on the basis of 600,000,000 tons 
a year, an amount considerably in ex- 
cess of the country’s requirements. 
Coincident with the increased produc- 
tion the excessive price at which coal 
has been selling in the cash market has 
fallen more than 50 percent regardless 
of the fact that during the same period 
freight rates have been increased 40 
percent. 


Demands on Railroads to Increase 


If our country is to enjoy commer- 
cial, industrial and domestic prosperity, 
it must have an adequate and efficient 
system of transportation, and the most 
generally satisfactory and_ efficient 
agency so far developed is the steam 
railroad. It is not likely that the de- 
mand for rail transporation will ma- 
terially lessen in the immediate 
future; on the contrary it is as certain 
as anything can be that the demand 
will greatly increase, and on that ac- 
count large capital expenditures, prob- 
ably exceeding in the aggregate $1,- 
000,000,000 each year, must be made for 
additional facilities and equipment, and 
in the future, as in the past, I assume 
that the railway managers and those 
who market their securities will look 
to the great insurance companies as 
purchasers. 

Railroad Bonds 


With the increasing demand for 
transportation which is certain to come, 
together with a definite rule for rate- 
making laid down in the transportation 
act, which provides that rates shall be 
so fixed that the carriers as a whole 
or in groups will earn an aggregate an- 
nual net railway operating income 
equal, as nearly as may be, to a fair 
return upon the aggregate value of the 
railway property held for and used in 
the service of transportation, and which 
furthermore provides that for a period 
of two years shall be fixed by the coni- 
mission so as to yield 5% percent, and 
may be fixed so as to yield 6 percent 
upon the entire value of the property 
so used, it would seem that railway 
bonds which amount in the aggregate 
to only 55 percent of the entire prop- 
erty investment ought to be among the 
most attractive because the most re- 
liable of investments. 


Investment Is Safe 


I am unable from the standpoint of a 
policyholder to think of or to suggest 
any safer or better way for you to in- 
vest the funds which you are holding 
on my account than in the securities 
of well established and well managed 
railroad companies. 


After all and in 





PLANS FOR CONGRESSES 


————_ 


LIFE MEN WORK OUT PLANS 





National Association of Life Under- 
writers Provides Programs for the 
State Sales Conventions 





NEW YORK, Dec. 8.—Orville Thorp, 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters is attending the 
convention of Life Insurance Presidents 
and making plans for the meeting of 
the executive council of his own asso- 
ciation to be held Dec. 10. The Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
during its consideration of agency 
problems Friday will consider the plans 
of the agents organization for closer 
cooperation. President Thorp reports 
that much progress has been made in 
the company association along co- 
operative lines. 

Plans to Be Considered 


Among the principal plans to be con- 
sidered by the executive council of the 
agents association are the programs for 
state sales congresses and local organ- 
izations programs. It is hoped that a 
one-day sales congress can be arranged 
for each state and one extra for at least 
Texas, Ohio and Pennsylvania. These 
sales congresses will begin in January 
and will be so dated that speakers can 
go from one to the other on a sched- 
uled itinerary. President Thorp plans 
to attend every congress. Announce- 
ment as to dates will be made probably 
next week, 

Four One Day Programs 


Four standard one-day programs 
have been outlined. One confines at- 
tention to business insurance, another 
to inheritance tax insurance, a third to 
income service and the fourth is a com- 
bination program. This latter takes up 
the selling process and then the three 
special life insurance services covered 
in the three standard programs. 
An association can have any program 
desired at its sales congress. The com- 
bination program is expected to be 
most popular, the three first named 
being given principally in the large 
centers of population. 

Since the Boston convention the as- 
sociation has completed a platform care- 
fully worked out around each plank of 
this platform based, on President 
Thorp’s plan of cooperative underwrit- 
ing. The executive council will sug- 
gest a program for the local associa- 
tion meetings. These programs have 
been very painstakingly prepared, the 
one on thrift, for instance, and another 
on education. These programs will be 
ready for distribution after the executive 
council meeting Friday. 





spite of all that Congress has done or 
may do to make railway credit sound, 
the management of the individual com- 
pany is of course a very important ele- 
ment. Without doubt there will be rail- 
way failures in the future as in the past, 
although probably less frequently. It 
will, therefore, be necessary for you 
who occupy the positions of fiduciary 
agents to continue to use your best 
judgment and discretion when you in- 
vest the money which has been com- 
mitted to you in trust by myself and 
other policyholders. We will expect 
and require of you that you take every 
reasonable precaution; but I wish to re- 
peat that considered as a whole I know 
of no industrial or gainful enterprise 
at the present time in whose securities 
one would be justified in feeling greater 
confidence as long time investments 
than the securities of the American 
railroads under a policy of regulation 
as outlined and provided in the trans- 
portation act of 1920. 


The Providers’ Life of Chicago has 
been licensed in Ohio and Indiana. 

The Inter Southern Life of Louisville, 
Ky., has been admitted to Cklahoma. 





HALEY FISKE DISCUSSES 
INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


able, intelligent, informed desires of 
its policyholders. In regard to this 
subject, what is the real interest of 
the policyholder? It is to get the 
best returns out of safe investments, 
Safety first, income next. Wherever 
the returns are highest on sound se. 
curities there should the investment 
be made irrespective of locality. But, 
given securities of equal value and re. 
turn, it is right that policyholders 
should have their localities benefited, 
This is, I think, according to the in- 
vestment plan of the companies. It is 
dictated by self-interest. Any attempt 
to dictate by legislation is sure to de- 
feat its object. Suppose every state 
had a law compelling a large part of 
the state reserves to be invested in the 
particular state. Several things would 
happen. The usual provision in_ this 
class of legislation excludes railway 
bonds even on a mileage basis as to 
the state. Is it to the interest of the 
policyholders that railways should not 
be helped further in sales of bonds? 
It cannot be. Is it to the interest of 
policyholders that with a surfeit of 
money to invest in state and munici- 
pal bonds and bonds and mortgages 
the rate of interest should drop 2 per- 
cent? It cannot be. Is it to the in- 
terest of policyholders that the com- 
panies should be restrained from get- 
ting good returns in other states when 
because of surplus moneys inferior re- 
turns must be had in their own states? 
It cannot be. Is it to the interest of 
policyholders that the agricultural, 
manufacturing and civic development 
of parts of the country where the com- 
panies have small amounts of business 
should be stunted by the necessity of 
restricting investments to the propor- 
tion of insurance in force? It cannot 
be. Is it to the interest of policy- 
holders that money should lie idle in 
banks because of the impossibility of 
finding sufficient amounts in the classes 
prescribed by law. It cannot be. 


Funds Invested Where 
Funds Were Needed 


What the companies have done is 
to invest their funds throughout the 
country where funds were needed, as 
indicated in part by the rate of interest 
obtainable. Two things were accom- 
plished thereby which benefited policy- 
holders: first, a better rate of interest 
was obtained, and second, the par- 
tially undeveloped parts of the country 
were helped along in their progress. 
The states are being welded more and 
more into a nation. They are getting 
closer together by increased _inter- 
state investments, nearer together by 
the diminishing of contrasts in respect 
of capital and consequent improvement 
in business and _ living conditions. 
There has been an abundance of capital 
in the New England states and insur- 
ance money was not needed; the neces- 
sities of the Middle Atlantic states and 
the Central Northern states have been 
decreasing; insurance moneys have been 
building up the South, Southwest and 
Northwest, and the Pacific states have 
been taken care of, apparently needing 
less outside help. 


Health and Longevity 
An Asset to Companies 


It was stated at the beginning of this 
paper that the factors in creating sur- 
plus include not only excess interest 
but mortality savings. In so far as the 
mortality savings have resulted from 
care in the selection of risks, the man- 
agement has been efficient and the 
policyholders benefited. But is this the 
extent of what can be done in earning 
surplus from reduced death claims? 
If general mortality can be reduced, 
nay, more, if general health can be im- 
proved, sickness prevented and cured, 
will there not be a larger number of 
insurable persons and longer life? Is 
such a plan too remote in achieving re- 
sults to justify company expenditure? 
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Is there a plan of investment not rep- 
resented by pieces of paper which 
promise definite rates of interest, but 
by increased capital? Is a business 
based upon health and expectation of 
life and which has personal relations 
with two-fifths of the people of, the 
country without any responsibility in 
matter of health and longevity. The 
life companies must face this question. 

There has never been a time when 
public attention has been focused upon 
life and health so much as now. There 
has never been a time when life in- 
surance has loomed so large in public 
estimation. There has never been a 
time when legislators were so anxious 
to put what I may call public burdens 
upon life insurance companies. Every- 
body is now recognizing how closely 
woven our business is with the social 
and economic interests of the people. 
We must not be blind to what every- 
body else sees. If work or health lines 
can be made to pay it is to the inter- 
est of the companies to undertake it. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
GIVES WAR RISK DATA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


piration of five years would be 
approximately $3,643,347,850. This 
amount represents, in the circumstances 
stated, the theoretical prospective in~ 
surance liability under converted poli- 
cies five years hence. 

Death and Disability Claims 


“Of the $40,284,892,500 war-risk term 
insurance written, there is a definite 
liability due to death and disability 
claims of $1,170,354,673.48, to be paid 
in installments over a period of 240 
months, or in the case of total and per- 
manent disability during the lifetime of 
the insured. The sum of $298,864,307.07 
has been collected in war-risk term in- 
surance premiums. This leaves a net 
current liability over premium pay- 
ments of $871,112,366.41. 

“In times of peace, premiums for 
term insurance ordinarily would be suf- 
ficient to pay all normal claims; but 
in the case of war-risk insurance it is 
to be remembered that many who are 
retaining their term policies are not 
normal risks, and also that the war-risk 
term insurance, as well as United 
States government life (converted) in- 
surance, provides for permanent and 
total disability without additional pre- 
miums. Therefore it is unlikely that 
the term insurance premiums collected 
will, in fact, be sufficient to cover the 
actual liabilities. It is believed that 
premiums collected on converted pol- 
icies (the United States government life 
insurance) will be sufficient to pay all 
claims.” ' 

Inasmuch as the bureau of war-risk 
insurance has no connection with the 
fiscal affairs of the treasury department, 
it is suggested that it could properly 
be transferred to another jurisdiction. 


Life Men in Charities Drive 


Des Moines life insurance men cov- 
vered themseles with glory at the pub- 
lic welfare drive for Des Moines char- 
ities which was concluded Saturday 
night. The team composed of life in- 
surance writers was assigned to secure 
$9,500. The boys went to work with a 
will and exceeded their quota by $1,000. 
This was complete by Wednesday 
night, three days before the drive was 
scheduled to end. Fred W. Hubbell, 
treasurer of the Equitable Life of lowa, 
was captain of the team and proved an 
expert organizer. 


Atlas Life Enters Kansas 


The Atlas Life of Tulsa, Okla., has 
been admitted to Kansas and is now 
appointing agents in that state. The 
company will soon enter Missouri also. 
Since its organization in October, 1918, 
it has been operating in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Arkansas, and has written 
$11,000,000 of business. 





MENTAL THRIFT NEEDED 
IN LIFE OF PEOPLE 


Much Wrong Thinking Is Found 
in Various Human 
Activities 


SHOULD CHECK THE WASTE 


Truth Should Be the Foundation and 
Guide in All Efforts to Reach 
Conclusions 


President A. C. Humphreys of Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. 
J., spoke on “Mental Thrift” before the 


Life Presidents Association. He showed 
the necessity of clear thinking and bas- 
ing one’s conclusions on correct infor- 
mation. He said in part: 

This nation needs to be guided into 
the paths of true thrift. Our country 
is rich in natural resources and oppor- 
tunities, and so we are apt to deceive 
ourselves as to our part in the scheme 
of life as a whole; we judge of our- 
selves by the results obtained, failing 
to recognize that these results are 
largely due to what Providence has put 
into our hands to administer for our- 
selves and others. 

The combined statements of the life 
companies show that during the year 
1919 the total of life insurance written 
was 62 percent greater than that writ- 
ten the year before—a record for the 
life insurance business of this country. 
This indicates thrift on the part of the 
people as a whole. It indicates a pres- 
ent purpose, but it is left for the future 
to establish the final record. Certainly 
this record, so favorable in itself, can- 
not be taken as an indication that the 
country as a whole, including the rep- 
resentatives of the people in govern- 
ment and official positions, has been 
thrifty. The reports so far available, 
covering the last few years of govern- 
ment operation, indicate wastefulness 
that is quite inexcusable. 


Sound Common Sense Needed 





Onto Nationat Lire Insurance Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
OW is the Golden Day of Life Insurance. It is 


the best time to get connected with a solid com- 
pany and build a foundation for the future. Good 
business was never so easy to get. People believe in 
and are buying life insurance. 
The Ohio National pays agents well for their work and 
backs them with all its power and facilities. 
Territory open in Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky, 

Tennessee, Michigan, Nebraska and Kansas. 


A. BETTINGER T. W. APPLEBY 


President Secretary and Agency Manager 
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City Manager Wanted 


Our HOME OFFICE agency is open for a high grade man. 
Exclusive arrangements will be made and unusual cooperation 
extended. Full charge of organization in Sioux City (72,000 
people) to be turned over to the right man. We offer an unus- 
ually fine assortment of policy contracts with various exclusive 
features. The Company is on THREE PER CENT, Straight 
Modified Preliminary Term, Non-Participating basis. We write 
Double Indemnity and Total Disability Agreements. The Home 
Office leads and real cooperation will prove invaluable both 
from the standpoint of organization and personal writing. A 
company has no better opportunity to offer than its HOME 
OFFICE AGENCY. If you are interested and think that your 
record will stand the test get in touch with us at once. 
Address the Home Office of 


The Conservative Life Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
B. H. SAXTON, Pres. A. E. WILDER, Vice-Pres. 
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The engineer is supposed, as far as 
possible, to apply his cultivated ro | 
soning powers, and develop his plans, | 
both for construction and management, | 
on well-authenticated data. Let him 
go as far as he can on the data fur- 
nished, including the mathematics and 
science involved, there must remain 
much that requires the exercise of a 
well-balanced judgment, an ability to 
digest and adjust all the elements in- 
volved, including the financial, and 
finally the exercise of sound common 
sense—that sense which, I fear, might 
more accurately be known as uncom- 
monsense. 

The engineer has intricate problems 
to solve, even if he has access to thor- 
oughly reliable data. How much data 
is there placed before us—and this not 
confined to engineers or engineering— 
which -ot only is not complete, but 
which is positively misleading? It 
takes no imagination to picture the 
mental waste and the consequent ma- 
terial waste indicated by such a condi- 
tion. Data is given out, say by some 
government bureau, which is too gen- 
erally accepted as complete and final 
by those who are not in a position to 
know; while some who are informed 
know that even if the statements are 
true, they generally comprise only part 
of the truth and so are misleading. 
The questionnaire is, in my opinion, a 
prolific source of misinformation, if the 
tabulated results are accepted by the 
uniformed as giving the whole truth. 

Those of you who give this matter 


THE GOLDEN WEST; YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


California State Life Insurance Company 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
Insurance in force $37,000,000 Assets in excess of $4,100,000 
Capital and Surplus $7,000,000 


Splendid opportunity?for ambitious, energetic Insurance Salesmen to 
represent our Company in California and Texas Territory 











Write J. R. KRUSE, Vice-President and General Manager 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to 60 years. 
Industrial policies are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
Ordinary policies contain a valuable Disability clause and are guaranteed by State 
Endorsement. 00D CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 

Executive Offices, No. 506 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, Pres. JOSEPH L. DURKIN,Secy. JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treas. 








a week is the cost of 


The National Underwriter 


by annual subscription. 











serious consideration will, I think, 
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CHARACTER STRENGTH SERVICE 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 


Facts 


1. Full time salesmen working WITH NATIONAL FIDEL- 
ITY and using its cooperative program are making money, 
GOOD money. 


2. NATIONAL FIDELITY salesmen are happy and con- 
tented; they receive cordial support, quick appreciation and 
big-hearted understanding from their Home Office associates. 


3. In SERVICE that really serves, in contracts that give 
modern, complete coverage and in a company RECORD that is 
full of pride and satisfaction, the men representing NATIONAL 
FIDELITY find their insurance ideals spendidly realized. 


MONEY MAKING agency opportunities in Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Be HAPPY and PROSPEROUS with a Company that is 
both HUMAN and SUCCESSFUL. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 


Home Office: Sioux City, U.S. A. 
RALPH H. RICE, President 








QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN 
Wanted—Specialty Salesmen—Wanted 


Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the ay ad Intestinal Equipment, who is 
“Pour Square” and willing to work; can make not less $20,000.00 per year helping 
us to continue the breaking of all Life Insurance records. 

Great unity for the men who can - y 

From May, 1919 to May, 1920, Twelve months—one year—we wrote Ten 
millions Life Insurance. How? Let ustell you. We have the plans; we furnish 
the leads. If you can qualify, write or wire. 


THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 











We have passed the 


HALF-BILLION MARK 


With over $530,000,000 of 
insurance now in force 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES 


GEO. KUHNS, President 











When we stop to consider the 
advantages of material thrift 
upon the strength of a nation, 
qualifying the people to meet 
emergencies competently and 
courageously, how much greater 
is this result likely to be if this 
material thrift is built upon the 
solid foundation of mental thrift. 
Mental thrift means straight, di- 
rect thinking to the truth—and 
then the holding on to that truth 
all the more firmly for its age, if 
it has successfully met the search- 
ing tests through its years.—Alex- 
ander C. Humphreys. 











agree with me that this questionnaire 
habit, which is growing upon us so in 
the United States, and particularly in 
the case of government offices and up- 
lift societies, is a source of much mis- 
guidance, either through misinformation 
or through incompleteness of informa- 
tion. Here is one not unimportant field 
for the exercise of mental thrift. 


Right Thinkisig and Right Doing 


It is well that we should do our best, 
all of us, to encourage and develop 
material thrift in ourselves and in those 
around us. The life companies are 
doing a great work in this connection 
—when their plans are indicated by 
mental thrift, and then these plans are 
honestly followed by the companies’ 
employes, especially by their agents. 

But mental thrift, in the first instance, 
is of far more importance to the world 
at large than material thrift. 

First, because this leads to right 
thinking and so gives us the basis for 
right doing. And right doing will neces- 
sarily lead to material thrift. I am, of 
course, not including that kind of 
“thrift” which designedly aims to ac- 
cumulate selfishly at the expense of 
others. In the intellectual field the re- 
sponsibility for straight and honest 
thinking should be greater than in any 
other one field. 


Should Have Facts Supplied 


Mental thrift for the masses means 
that they who have little time, little 
equipment, or little inclination for con- 
secutive and correct thinking on ques- 
tions affecting the community as a 
whole, should have the facts supplied 
to them by those who are equipped for 
this most important work and who are 
honest enough to give out the truth 
without fear or favor. 

One way in which the masses are 
misinformed and falsely guided as to 
their opinions is through the emphasis 
laid in the daily press upon the de- 
partures from right doing on the part 
of those who occupy positions of 
prominence. For instance, a case of 
misappropriation of funds, or of sharp 
practice verging on criminality, is given 
prominence in the papers, and so too 
many people are led to believe that 
financiers and business men as a class 
generally are dishonest and not to be 
trusted. 

College Professors 


I hope I shall not be misunderstood 
if I say that too many of our teachers 
of economics, inside as well as outside 
of our colleges and universities, are not 
safe guides in connection with our 
public questions. Too many of them 
are lacking in practical experience and 
real contact with the things in which 
they attempt to instruct, and too many 
of them confine their studies to reading 
each other’s books. 

I do not hesitate to say that some 
of these men connected officially with 
our college and universities are dis- 
tinctly a danger to the country, and 
particularly as they have the ear of 
many young men and young women at 
a time when these young people are 
forming their opinions for their future 
guidance in their several fields of life 
work. 

Especially the “Intellectuals” carry a 
heavy responsibility with respect to 


mental thrift, as affecting themselves 
and others. Unless their mental pow- 
ers are constantly exercised with re- 
straint and due conservatism, they are 
sure to go astray and so lead astray 
those who naturally look up to them 
for instruction and guidance. 

Another section of this class is to be 
found jn our pulpits. Too often men 
of the church who are competent to 
guide us along the lines of religious 
truth attempt to instruct us along lines 
in which we are informed and they are 
comparatively ignorant. Probably we 
have all been disturbed by this experi- 
ence with men whom we revered for 
their godliness and honesty of purpose, 
and also, perhaps, their general infor- 
mation. But this does not qualify them 
any more than it qualifies any of us to 
assume to be a safe guide in every 
subject and every subdivision thereof. 


Room for Improvement 


Perhaps in governmental affairs there 
is more room for improvement in men- 
tal thrift than in any other field of 
human endeavor. During the last few 
years we have, unfortunately, had too 
many opportunities to see the sad re- 
sults of mental thriftlessness. I do not 
speak as a partisan and I recognize the 
tremendous difficulties which the gov- 
ernment officials had to contend with. 
But after everything is said by way of 
extenuation, I, for one, am forced to 
say that, if we are a thrifty people, we 
have not been showing it especially 
during the last six years in the conduct 
of our government. 


Influence of Periodicals 


There is one influence that, if it were 
exerted, would perhaps be greater than 
any other to diminish the waste, the 
consuming waste, which we are suffer- 
ing through mental thriftlessness—I 
refer to the daily press. Some of the 
papers are now living up to their re- 
sponsibilities in this connection. Others 
are neutral and others are positively 
leading the people astray and helping 
to build up an unsound and dangerous 
public opinion. 

Many of those in control of our daily 
papers and other periodicals, instead 
of aiming to lead the masses to straight 
and honest thinking, are constantly 
aiming to anticipate the ignorant and 
undigested thoughts of their readers. 
These are not leaders, but followers of 
the passing whims of the multitude and 
are catering to these passing whims. 


Meeting of Life Counsel 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8.—George Lines, 
general counsel of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, presented a paper upon 
some questions concerning corporation 
insurance at the annual gathering of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel today. Another and the final 
address of the session was that by 
Helm Bruce, general counsel of the 
Intersouthern Life, answering the in- 








quiry “By the law of what state are 
questions arising out of life insurance 
policies to be determined?” Summing 
up. Mr. Bruce held as a general propo- 
sition that a contract was interpreted 
by the laws of the state in which the 
company was domiciled, save where its 
provisions might violate the statutes of 
the state in which it was issued or be 
held opposed to public policy in such 
State. 

The officers of the past year were 
re-elected. They are Edw. D. Duffield, 
president, Prudential; John L. Wake- 
field, vice-president; Wm. J. Tully, 
Metropolitan, secretary and treasurer. 
The executive committee consists of 
these officers and the following: John 
H. McIntosh, F. L. Allen, Charles A. 
Atkinson, William BroSmith, Alfred 
Hurrell. The association now has 118 
members representing some 75 com- 
panies. The annual dinner was held 
Wednesday evening at Waldorf-Astoria, 
Edward D. Duffield acting as _ toast- 
master. 
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No Slump Seen Yet at 
Cleveland; Work Hard 


To Conserve Business 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 7.—No 
slump in insurance business is noted 
in this district among life insurance in- 
terests, in spite of the marked contrac- 
tion in other business during the last 
few months. It is the firm belief of 
leading agents and company heads that 
the year will close as prosperous in the 
amount of new business written, and 
that December will measure up to the 
previous last-months-of-the-year in a 
manner entirely satisfactory to com- 
panies, their representatives and so- 
licitors. 

In few instances it is necessary to 
take precautions to keep business upon 
the books. Some companies are taking 
these precautions anyway, but in the 
main the usual provisions to obtain the 
payment of the second year premium, 
recognized as the hardest payment to 
secure, are being observed. 


Cleveland Life’s Method 


Among the most comprehensive 
methods being employed at this time, 
useful especially under present business 
conditions, is that being put into effect 
by the Cleveland Life. A follow-up 
system to be used at the time when 
the second premium is due is meeting 
with success. 

Coincident with the issuance of the 
regular notice to policyholders is sent 
a notice to the agent that the premium 
is due. This gives the agent 60 days 
in which to aid in the collection of this 
second premium; that is, the notice is 
sent out 30 days prior to the date the 
premium actually is due, and there is 
the 30 days of grace as well. The agent 
is expected to report the success or 
failure to collect the premium, and in 
the event that it has failed of collection, 
additional aid to agent, and urge to 
policyholder, is given. 

Value of Persistence Emphasized 


During the first year considerable 
literature is sent out by the company 
to all new policyholders, all designed 
to interest them in either the invest- 
ment feature or other attractive meas- 
ure of the policy. Bulletins are issued 
frequently to agents, in which the value 
of persistency in having policyholders 
retain their interest in their investment 
are helpful to the agents, as these bul- 
letins contain the standing of agents 
showing their percentage of renewals. 
Comments of all kinds helpful to the 
field force showing them how to help 
in keeping the business on the books 
also prove beneficial to company, agent 
and policyholders alike. 

All this is designed with particular 
attention toward getting the second 
premium paid. Once this point is past, 
the lapse rate depreciates materially. 
While all these efforts in one form or 
another have been used in the past to 
preserve the business upon the books, 
they have proven especially beneficial 
in the last few months. 


J. E. Murray’s View 


At the Murray & Walker offices of 
the Penn Mutual the opinion that con- 
stant attention to details of insurance 
closing and holding will keep the busi- 
ness up to par though present business 
conditions may be abnormal, was ex- 
pressed by J. E. Murray. 

“There is always a_ psychological 
effect upon business and business men 
at election time,” points out Mr. Mur- 
ray. “The nature of the insurance 
business requires closer concentration, 
perhaps, than any other business. This, 
it seems to us, is the first consideration 
the insurance man should give to his 
business. In the second place, times 
such as the present offer more reasons 
why men should take insurance as an 
investment or a provision for the future. 
Thousands of persons have lost out in 
speculation. Stocks and bonds have 
lowered in value. Loans have been 
used up. Not a few may find they are 











BUSY INSURANCE WEEK 


Meetings in New York City of 
interest to insurance men for the 
week of Dec. 3-10 include: 


Dec. 3, Friday—Fire insurance 
committee and committee on 
memorial from the United 
States Shipping Board and two 
subcommittees of the commit- 
tee on laws and legislation of 
the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. Hotel 
Astor. 


Dec. 4, Saturday—Committee on 
Inter-Insurance of the Nation- 
al Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. Hotel Astor. 


Dec. 6, Monday—Executive com- 
mittee of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commission- 
ers, Hotel Astor. 

Meeting of Executive Commit- 
tee, National Insurance Agents 
Association. 


Dec. 7, Tuesday—The National 
Association of Insurance 
Agents Conference, Hotel 
Astor. 


National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, mid-win- 
ter meeting, Hotel Astor. 
Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, annual meeting. 


Dec. 8, Wednesday — National 
Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, mid-winter meeting, 
Hotel Astor. 

Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, annual meeting. 
National Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Service Bureau, annual 
meeting. 

Fire Marshals’ 
North America, 
ing. 

Dec. 9, Thursday—National Coun- 
cil on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance, general meeting 
in lieu of the annual meeting, 
at the rooms of the council. 
Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Astor. 

Annual meeting Workmen’s 
Compensation Publicity Bu- 
reau. 

Dec. 10, Friday—Fire Marshals’ 
Association of North America, 
annual meeting. 

Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Astor. 

Insurance Federation of Amer- 
ica, annual convention, Hotel 
Astor. 


Association of 
annual meet- 


More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more 
policy contracts in force than this Company. A study of the 
following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan.1,1910 Jan, 1, 1915 





Jan. 1, 1920 


Assets $ 4,867,379 $ 8,763,566 $ 18,682,446 
Policies in Force 342,972 551,969 1,058,956 
Insurance in Force 44,780,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois and Missouri. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Co. 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 








The Guardian Life Health Service 


A genuine service to policyholders—an unusual selling aid. 


The results of health examinations under The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America’s Health Service during the past five years: 


34% were found to have some moderate physical impairment or defect 
requiring some form of hygienic guidance or minor medical atten- 

tion, 

33% were found to have some moderate physical impairment or defect 
requiring some form of medical supervision or treatment in addition 
to hygienic guidance. 
17% were found to have some slight physical impairment or defect 
requiring observation or hygienic guidance, 
13% were found to have some advanced physical impairment or defect 
requiring systematic medical supervision or treatment, 
3% were found to have some serious impairment or defect urgently 
demanding immediate attention, 

Conclusive evidence of the value of this service to the policyholder. The Health 
Service is part of the Guardian’s comprehensive program of service to the policyholder 
while living. Every person protected by a Guardian contract is entitled to the privileges 
of the Life Extension Institute without cost, including an annual medical examination 
every year beginning with the third. 


Service to policyholders is the best service to agents. 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 


50 Union Square we New York City 


For a direct agency connection, address 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President and Agency Manager 

















without estates. Hence they have to 
have insurance to provide for this lack. 
For the same reason we find premiums 
are paid promptly in times like these. 
To make insurance ‘stick’ depends a 
good deal on how insurance is ex- 
plained to the prospect.” 


New Mexico Company Raises Limit 

The National Life of New Mexico has 
raised its limit, effective Oct. 1, from 
$2,500 to $5,000. 








A Lusty Young Company 


with $20,000,000.00 of Life Insurance in 
force, wants an energetic, willing-to- 
grow man to 


Head its Renewal Department 
and 
Assist in the Agency Department 

A great opportunity. Give complete, 
specific information about yourself and 
what you have done in the first letter, 
and tell why you think you can fill the 
place. Address 11-G, care The National 
Underwriter. 


Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company of Chicago 


Claims Paid by Telegraph 
Claims Paid by Telephone 
Claims Paid by Special Delivery 


BY CHECK DIRECT TO THE a oo 


CLAIMS P. FAD mr SIGHT.” CLAIMS PAID FOR DEATH AND TOTAL AND 


ISAB FITS PAI 
RESIDENTS OF CHICAGO AND WITHIN THE FOR 
THIS IS MORE THAN PAID BY ANY ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

IN THE SAME TERRITORY. 
SUCH IS THE RECORD OF THE GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chicago, incorporated under the Illinois Insurance Laws, 1895, or twenty-five na 
old. The Globe is the oldest Life Insurance Institution of the State of Illinois 
transacting Industrial Insurance. 





LAST FIVE YEARS 






70 percent Gain in Assets......... 420 percent 
30 percent Gain in Income.. 190 percent 
Gaia in Insurance..........+.++. 18 percent Gain in Insurance.......-..++ «+135 percent 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL BRANCHES: Pushin 
are making big money. We give them the best le 


Apply T. F. BARRY, Sec. and Gen’! Manager and Founder 
431 SO. DEARBORN STREET PHONE HARRISON 199 


agents wanted. Our agents 
s to work on in the world. 








State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


1919—SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


For 75 years—far longer than the average life—the STATE MUTUAL has 
furnished unsurpassed protection and service, 
Additions are made to our agency force when the right men are found. 


STEPHEN IRELAND D. W. CARTER 
Secretary 


Tighe 


| Suse Pura LF ASuANCE CO 





B. H. WRIGHT 




















President Superintendent of Agencies 
“Easy to read, easy to digest, easy to remember, easy to put at work making dollars for me’’—thus writes a 
buyer of “Easy Lessons in Life Insurance,”” a text and review book with quiz supplement. $1.00. The 
National Underwriter Company, 1362 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 














THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 











December 9, 1920 














NXotel Ia Sattle 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel Bn 
Hotel La Salle has won this 


title with an experienced and 
critical public because of its 


: is 
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“a see 
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‘ happy blend of old and e 
new ideals. 2 
Hotel La Salle os 





a Ah SEP ERE answers every modern demand 
ui in equipment, cuisine and ser- 
vice with nothing lost of old 




































fashioned hospitality and home- 
like comfort. 


















CONSERVATION OF BUSINESS 
We are reinstating, revamping and cleaning up indebted policies for a number of Life Companies, 
thus standardizing a: ‘conserving the business, increasing the income, preventing lapses, and keeping 
the policyholders satisfied, and at’practically no expense to the Companies. 
Our references cover eighteen years of satisfactory service, and we respectfully solicit your patronage. 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 
10 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 











National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
Which for 
SIXTY-NINE YEARS 
Has protected the 
HOME AND FAMILY 





EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies 








Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 
Managerships open in 
SOUTHERN INDIANA, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS and MICHIGAN 
Write to 
Home Office, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Operates in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Texas 


















An Exclusive Life Reinsurance Company 


THE REINSURANCE LIFE GOMPANY 
OF, AMERICA 
Des MOIEs, Iowa. 


Prompt Service Full Coverage 
Attractive Contracts 








F. D. Harsh, Secretary 
ra) 


H. B. HAWLEY, President 






















Five Million People Now 
Are Protected by Group 
Life Insurance in U. S. 


IVE million people are now pro- 

tected by group life insurance in 
the United States and Canada. 

There are from 6,000 to 7,000 em- 
ployers buying such insurance for 
from 1,600,000 to 1,700,000 employes 
and these employes have on an aver- 
age of two dependents, making at 
least 3,400,000 stipulated and unstipu- 
lated beneficiaries under the certifi- 
cates held by employes. 

Thus in the short space of a few 
years has the beneficence of old line 
insurance been extended to nearly 5 
percent of the population. 


One One-Year Renewable Plan 


All group insurance is on the one- 
year renewable term plan. This is an 
unsatisfactory form for an individual 
to buy but it is the only form that 
has worked out practically for group 
insurance. Experiments with other 
forms have not proven satisfactory. It 
has been found that the employer who 
wants the old age of his workmen pro- 
tected by a pension system as well 
as the families of his employes by in- 
surance while they are in active serv- 
ice can best accomplish his purpose 
by buying group insurance on the one- 
year renewable term plan and then 
purclfasing individual, single premium 
annuities for workmen when they 
reach the retirement age. 

Group insurance has served insur- 
ance agents, as well as employers, em- 
ployes, their families and society in 
general, which profits through the re- 
duction in labor unrest, through reduc- 
tion in poverty, through reduction in 
dependency, through lightened hearts. 
Agents have made good commissions 
from group insurance and again as 


much from individual policies that have 
been made possible by group insurance. 
No employer, in giving out group cer- 





tificates to employes, pretends that he 
is providing them with all the insurance 
they need. Many urge again and again 
that employes buy additional policies, 
Keen agents who follow up group pol- 
icies by soliciting the certificate holders 
reap good harvests. 


Few Workingmen Covered 


While America prides itself on the 
fact that Americans in all walks of life 
buy life insurance, it is surprising to 
find what a small percentage of indus- 
trial workers, both skilled and unskilled, 
have anything but industrial or inter- 
mediate policies. The bulk of policies 
that range from $1,000 up is still sold 
to merchants, professional men, farm- 
ers, clerks (office and mercantile) and 
salesmen. Group insurance has given 
the salesmen of old line ordinary 
policies an entree to a field that he had 
scarcely touched. 

The group insurance written in 1920 
will about equal that written in 1919 
—that is, the new business. The gain 
in group insurance in force will be 
much larger because the industrial de- 
flation has not affected the number of 
certificates outstanding in any appre- * 
ciable extent and old policies have 
grown through service additions to 
old certificates. In other words, most 
policies provide for automatft increases 
in amounts on. employes as_ they 
lengthen their periods of service with 
the employer. Thus, a group policy 
grows even though the number of em- 
ployes does not increase, 


Life Notes 


The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Southwestern Department Club of 
the Illinois Life will be held at Kansas 
City, Jan, 14-15. 

E. Guy Owens, 
Oklahoma of the 
York, says that the Oklahoma agency 
has written $8,000,000 new business the 
first eleven months of the present year. 

Carl A. Secoy, assistant agency mana- 
ger of the Phoenix Mutual, is in Cleve- 
land this week to hold an agency meet- 
ing. which about 15 members are ex- 
pected to attend, several of them from 
out of town. 
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Do You Use the Mails to 
Solicit Business? 


In the December issue The Cas- 
ualty Review began monthly a de- 
partment on direct mail methods 
In securing accident and health 


The department is conducted by 
Clarence T. Hubbard 
Mr. Hubbard {has 
long been a valued contributor of 
The Casualty Review and is an ex- 
pert in such matters. 


A subscription for one year to 
The Casualty Review, which is a 
monthly paper for accident insur- 
ance men, is only ONE DOLLAR. 


Send your name and a dollar 


1362 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
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